



























When Post-War Competition Starts, 


How Quickly Can You Train 


a Sales Force? 








PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 


American Bible Society 
American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Cadillac Motors 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Remington Arms Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 
The Texas Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 























APPROACHING VICTORY is a challenge to every company pro- 
ducing war materiel to step up output... shorten the war... 


Meanwhile, it is also a challenge to managers of sales personnel 
and training to be ready with a top-flight training program. 


The planning of such a program need not slacken your war-time 
effort in the least. 


To the contrary, there are many things you can set in motion—just 
by saying the word—which will save you months of headaches 
and delays when the moment for conversion comes. 


For example, there's research to be done, by an experienced pro- 
ducer of training films, to help determine basic needs . . . to estab- 
lish a sequence of subjects to be covered... to devise the most 
effective treatment ...to prepare preliminary outlines... 


More than that, there are certain training films which presumably 
can be put in work RIGHT NOW — so that when war ends, you 
can swing into instant action. 


Already some of the largest companies in America are organizing 
and preparing comprehensive sales-training programs against 
the Day of Victory. May we offer suggestions as to a sound and 
practical procedure? 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 





New York ¢ 730 Fifth Avenue ¢ Tel. Circle 7-6112 
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Auailalle in LIMITED QUANTITY 


The latest War Production Board order L-267 per- 
mits the manufacture of a limited quantity of Da-Lite 

















Sereens to be sold only to certain users including war 





plants and institutions with Pre-Induction or Vocational 
lraining courses. Application for authority to purchase 
should be made on W.P.B. form 1319. Form 1319 may 
be obtained from your local W.P.B. office, Da-Lite visual 
education dealer, or from us. 


NO SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS 
No Substitute for Eaperience / 
















































Vocational Training Films 





(Reg. U. S. Pat Off.) 








CHALLENGER 


THE TIME-PROVED 
TRIPOD SCREEN Zhcé offers 


* Brighter Pictures 


The Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface on “America’s most pop- 
ular portable screen” sharpens details and brings out, with full 
brilliance, the true colors and tone values of the films. The 
beads are guaranteed not to shatter off. The fabric stays white 
and pliable. 


* Greater Convenience 


The Challenger with its exclusive patented features was the 
first screen with square tubing and is the only screen that can 
be adjusted in height without requiring separate adjustments of 
the case or fabric to keep the correct screen proportions. The 
user simply releases a spring latch and raises or lowers the 
extension support with one hand. The Challenger locks posi- 
tively at the desired height. (No friction grip to slip.) 


* Longer Service 


The Challenger is durably built to stand many extra years 
of hard usage. All metal parts are of high-grade steel, stamped 
to shape for maximum strength (no castings to break). The 
Challenger has proved its greater durability over a period of 
17 years in the service of thousands of schools, industrial 
plants, private owners and all branches of our Armed Forces. 

Ask your Da-Lite visual education dealer for the famous Challenger 
Sereen! 12 sizes from 30” x 40” to 70” x 94” inclusive. From $12.50 


up. Prices slightly higher on the Pacific Coast. Write today for Da-Lite’s 
40 page Screen Catalog! 


- ‘ 

4 

/ DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. ‘ 
Dept. 1B, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. | 

| Please send your 40 page FREE catalog on {| 

' Da-Lite Screens, including the Challenger. 

' Also send copies of W.P.B. form 1319. ' 
NAME . 
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ADDRESS 


Zuatity Screens for 14 Years nee neve STATE... SS acto 
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AMPRO CORPORATION - CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS * PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


What Soldiers Say About AMPRO 


Comments from men in the Service about Ampro 
are to be expected—with thousands of Ampro 
projectors in daily use with U. S. fighters all 
over the world. Every day letters reach us 
telling how men in all branches of the Service 
are delighted with Ampro performance under 
most difficult conditions. They assure us they 
will insist upon Ampro when they return to 
civilian pursuits. % This appreciation of Ampro 
quality by millions of fighting men should mean 
a lot to those who select 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projectors for use in commerce and industry. 
% Today as a result of U. S. government di- 
rectives, all Ampro projectors are going into 
the war effort. But after V-Day, we will swing 
into production of Ampro projectors to help 
industry in many important tasks of educating 
and selling. 


























































The Emperor would have thought a motion 
picture the devil’s own work, but being a shrewd 
military leader, he might well have bargained 
one of his crowns for a means to relay quickly 
| and accurately to his men the tricks of warfare 
} he himself knew. 


In today’s war vital knowledge is being imparted 
to fighting men quickly and accurately with 
motion pictures. In your business you may have 
information which should be communicated with 
impact and dispatch to thousands of men and 
women. Vitalized in a movie, your information 
will perhaps speed the war’s end, or lay the 
groundwork for essential reconversion. Cock a 
hint our way, and we’ll be glad to explain how 
we can help with your planning. 
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BURTON HOLMES FILMS 


Incorporated 
7510 North Ashland Ave. 
ROGers Park 5056 
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E ACKNOWLEDGE, with pleasure, the 
Discovery by our contemporaries of 
the popular prints, of the Visual Idea, 
i.e., the motion picture, filmstrip 
and other and lesser known vis- e 
ual aids as now applied en masse 
tion of our armed forces and 
workers in our war industries. 
What this publication was born 
to say and said five years ago that these 
visual media, properly applied, could do 
(and were then long ago doing)—they 
are now doing again on a grand scale 
to help the nation a few vitally important 
steps closer to Victory. These Visual 
powers of more complete enlightenment, 
of concentrated attention, of longer reten- 
tion, et al, were adequately demonstrated 
by mass industries and by alert educators 
in the decade, pre-war. The hour of 
conflict and the present demonstration, 
on a million-fold scale, has sufficed to 
bring to Visuals, this long-deserved public 


attention. 


The tools that were at hand have been 
neatly sharpened and widely applied to 
help America shape a great Army and 
Navy and Home Front. 

But now let us utter a brief but fervent 
prayer that the romantic blarney in these 
publicity accolades will not be taken liter- 
ally by any experienced hand on our 
visual production lines, in either produc- 
ing studios or equipment manufacturing 
shops. In truth, there is need for plenty 
of adulation like this, in a public sense, 
to make the world of visuals go around. 
But the lasting marriage of the Visual 
Idea into either Education or Industry 
now urgently demands the solid fare of 
proven facts, usable methods, and uncon- 
ditional results. 

Take the 


“army colonel” in whose fortunate com- 


case of the often-quoted 
mand there was a 40% saving in learning 
Millions 


have seen this statement stripped to these 


time through the use of films. 


bare and glamorous essentials. We feel 
like a cross between Frankenstein and the 
daddy of Gypsy Rose Lee when we re- 
member the original (and heavily quali- 
fied) statement which first appeared in 
these pages. 


February 22, 1944 
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The Future of Visuals Depends ... 


for the instruction and informa- 0,¢ 


~ 


Generalizations like this are all too com- 
mon. Although material and labor costs 
oblige the automobile industry to tell a 
waiting public that the postwar 
auto will cost a third more than 
its last predecessor, ill-advised 
enthusiasts already find the solu- 
tion for widespread adoption of 
the visual medium in a cheap 
~~ sound projector! A current issue 
of an educational contemporary offers 
Charles Boyer and Marlene Dietrich in 
the unforgettable Garden of Allah, now 
slightly second-hand, but apparently none 


the worse’. . . for school use. 


It is hardly worth noting that at least 
one so-called educational journal is pri- 
marily devoted to promoting classroom 
entre for such recently-publicized favor- 
ites as Trigger, the educated horse, the 
Messrs. Abbott & Costello and that bril- 
liant epic of the Brothers Warner, Mis- 
sion to Moscow. 


The future of this medium will not be 
found in the castoffs of the amusement 
trade or the salvage dumps of the war 
effort. 
generalization by lay enthusiasts or in 


It will not be found in romantic 


“borax” models of cheap, short-lived, 
dimly-lit projectors. 

The future of the Visual Idea depends 
on the existence of a specializing produc- 
tion industry, upon a more plentiful sup- 
ply of educational films free of commer- 
cialism, upon industrial, scientific, tech- 
nological and training films made by 
experienced craftsmen devoting their 
whole staffs and their whole interest to 
the advancement of the medium and their 
own skills, 

But above all, the future of this medium 
depends on the outspoken truth, plainly 
said and as easily understood, that it is a 
medium of idea communication of itself. 
As such it welcomes honest research, 
independent production facilities, honest 
craftsmen of the highest-quality equip- 
ment, and slow, sure, and steady progress 
into the future. 

Because . . . this Visual Idea might 
then help mankind achieve that in which 
the printed word has failed . . . real 
understanding between all mankind .. . 
at home and abroad. 


O.H.C. 
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IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE! 


MACHINE SHOP WORK 


Order No. 

179. The Slide Rule 
56. Cutting an Internal Acme Thread 
62. Using a Steady Rest 
63. Using a Follower Rest 
90. Sharpening a Side Milling Cutter 
91. Sharpening a Plain Helical Cutter 
92. Sharpening a Shell End Mill 
93. Sharpening a Form Relieved Cutter 
94. Sharpening an Angular Cutter 


SHIPBUILDING SKILLS 


95. Hew to Check and Surface Foundations 
96. Aligning and Installing Auxiliary Machinery 
97. Filing and Installing Chocks 
98. Laying Out, Drilling, and Tapping Flanges 
on Sea Chest 
99. Installing Valves and Strainer on Sea Chest 
105. Measuring Pipe, Tubing and Fittings 
106. Cutting and Threading Pipe by Hand 
107. Cutting and Threading Pipe on a Power 
Machine 
108. Making a Cold Bend on a Hand Powered 
Machine 
109. Covering Hot and Cold Pipes 


AIRCRAFT WORK 

128. Sawing Template Metal 

129. Filing Template Metal 

130. Blanking Sheet Metal on the Squaring Shear 
131. Blanking Sheet Metal with Hand Snips 

135. Finish Forming by Hand 

142. Tube Bending by Hand 


FARM WORK 


194. Reconditioning a Mower (Part 1—Cutter Bar) 
196. Reconditioning a Two-Bottom Tractor Plow 
197. Reconditioning a Grain Drill 

198. Community Canning 


Many other subjects of vital interest will be 
available soon! Send for full details TODAY— 
NOW! 
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NOW READY FOR YOUR USE! 
WEW U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
MOTION PICTURES 


For increasing Worker Skiils 
in Critical WAR JOBS! 








THE FIRST of many new U. S. OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION training films are now ready for your 
use. 

These new films cover occupations ap- 
proved by the War Manpower Commission 
as those requiring FIRST attention. The sub- 
jects are so basic that they will prove valu- 
able to practically any industry. 

To increase the effectiveness of the new 
program, you now have available tested 
“show how” units consisting of a sound mo- 
tion picture, an instructor’s manual, and a 
silent film strip for each subject covered. 

Partial list of films now available is shown 
at left. Many other subjects are now in pro- 
duction. They will be ready soon. To obtain 
full details on these—and forthcoming sub- 
jects—send the coupon below ToDay! 

Put all films that you can use to work im- 
mediately! 


CASTLE FI LM S 


' 
Cire 


Distributor for 


THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 








CASTLE FILMS, INC. 


RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. 
NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 
Address nearest office 


RUSS BLDG. 


Please put us on your mailing list to receive complete informa- 
tion on U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION worker-training films. 


Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 





City 





State 





By. 
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NAME can be no better than the organization 
behind it. 

The men and women behind the Wilding name operate 
on the basic policy of “how good can we make this picture?” — 
not “how many pictures can we produce?” Quality is never 
sacrificed for quantity. 

We are proud of our personnel, their loyalty and pride 
in seeing to it that every client, large or small, is more than 


satisfied with the result of their combined efforts. 











Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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Filmosound V---— 
fits PORTA-STAND 
perfectly 











= 


How often have you had to search all 
over the office for the right table for your 
projector . .. how often have you had to 
use makeshifts that spoiled the smooth- 
ness of an important program? 


Forget it. Now you can have a good 
projector stand .. . exactly the right 
height . . . rigid and sturdy enough for 
any B&H Projector . . . so convenient 
you'll scarcely believe its price — $24.50. 


It’s the new B&H PORTA-STAND. It 
looks like a smart piece of luggage when 








unrestricted sale...and unrestricted convenience, too 


You CAN get a 
> projector stand 


WITHOUT PRIORITY 


B&H announces the new PORTA-STAND for 















closed ...and then it unfolds to a full 42- 
inch height... gives you a 124% x 24'- 
inch platform p/us a large extra shelf for 
reels and cans. 


It’s ideal, too, as a speaker's stand. 
Plenty of room for notes... water carafe 
and glass ... microphone. 


Ask your B&H dealer about the new 
Filmo PORTA-STAND now. You'll 
like it. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
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They’ll Be Back... 


... and they won't be hurriedly thrown 


Pr“ Se together from leftover parts to meet 
mm. Camera 
Filmo Sportster ee the pent-up buying splurge.” They'll 
Ween. Pongeeter be carefully designed . . . precisely 
*Opti-onics is OPTIcs .. . electrONics built. . . rigidly tested . . . and ——w 
. .. mechanlICS. It is research and engi- t.0nics models will embody practical im- 
neering by Bell & Howell in these three Op Tw . 


related sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. Today, 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it 
will bea SERVANT ... to work, protect, 
educate, and entertain. 





ing closely with the Armed Forces. 
They'll be worthy companions to the 
familiar Filmo models shown here. 


any 1) provements we’ve discovered in work- 
L : 
: NOWEI 


#Trade-mark registered 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics - electrONics - mechaniCS 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 
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SCATTERGOOD MOVIES 
IN FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 


The famous Scattergood series has recently 
been added to Filmosound Library's thou- 
sands of titles. These heart-warming 
stories, starring Guy Kibbee, have been 
favorites since the first one appeared .. . 
and you may now order them to help keep 
the morale of your employees at its peak. 
The scene shown here is from Scattergood 


Meets Broadway. 


Buy MORE War Bonds 


@®eeeoeeee#e#ee2etfe@es#srtcfeeee€estee 
- BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, III. 
a Please send me your Filmosound Library 
@ Catalogs. 
a 
+ 
e Pee cccedenwoscdeubdeectebehivesscescedsuses 
o 
e Rc cibdccévesesendesasiaretsrocebsiniese 
e 
- 
. Dtdavibliechnssidededéaweadedsan State. ..es 2-44 
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the war or wartime shortages were dreamed 


for a better Now it has more than a hundred war applica- 
tions—not as a substitute, but as a superior 


material. As an extra advantage, it does sup- 
IK (0) ala plant other “critical” materials. 


A few war uses are illustrated . . . In a sense, 

Film they all started with photography—the ever- 
growing need for finer film . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER TORPEDO SQUADRON 8?... how, knowing 
exactly what the odds against them were, this beroic band 
of 30 Navy fliers drove unswervingly into the massed fire of 
the Japanese fleet off Midway? And only one man survived? 
A stern example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Doubles for brass— Before acceptance by . 

the Army, this bugle—molded of Tenite Snake-bite kit supplied our troops by 
—won the most critical ears by its tone the Army Medical Corps includes 
and range. vacuum pump—molded of Tenite—for 


extracting snake venom. 
zm 
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Serving human progress through Photography 


my Aire». 
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LT. COL. DAVID MacDONALD 
with a Model A 35mm. DeVRY Camera 


BOOST MORALE 
WITH FILMS! 


SING AMERICA (1 reel 16mm 
sound)—Outstanding group of sing 
ers render melodies you love, accom 
panied by a thrilling orchestra! 
“Casey”, “Home on the Range’, 
“Daisy”, “Love's Old Sweet 
Song”, and “America”. Rental 
$1.50. 


ITALY SURRENDERS (1 reel 
sound)—Actual scenes of the cap 
ture of the lower Italian Peninsula, 
and surrender of Italian fleet: Ex- 
cellent war picture. Rental—$1.50. 


COMMANDOS IN ACTION (1 
reel sound)—British Commandos in 
raid on important island off Norwe 
gian coast. Rental—$1.50. 


NEWS PARADE OF 1943 (1 reel 
sound)—Destruction of submarine 
by U. S. Patrol; scuttling French 
fleet; battle by American planes and 
Jap surface ship; Chinese warfare; 
capture of Sicily; air raids over 
North Europe. Rental—$1.50. 


FOOTBALL THRILLS OF 1943 
(1 reel sound)—Outstanding univer- 
sity game highlights of 1943—in- 
cluding Northwestern vs. Army, 
Yale vs. Princeton, Notre Dame vs. 
Northwestern. Rental—$1.50. 


MEN OF TIMOR (1 reel sound) — 
The life of Australian and Dutch 
troops marooned on Island of Timor 
Good war picture depicting hard- 
ships men undergo in jungle. Ren- 
tal—$1.50. 


Get the Best and the Latest from 


DEVRY FILMS & LABORATORIES 
1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Iilustration rephotographed from British 


Produced by twenty-six battle photographers and six officers under the command of Colonel MacDonald, “DESERT 
VICTORY” cost the lives of four cameramen. Seven were wounded. Six were captured. Sgt. R. H. Morris, British 
Army Film and Photo Unit, seen at work with his 35mm. DEVRY camera, with which he “shot” his way with the 


Eighth Army from El Alamein to Italy. He comes from 10 South Drive, Ruislip, Middlesex 


DeVRY-FILMED WAR EPIC HONORED 


Illustrated Weekly 





BY NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


Acclaimed by Motion Picture’s top authority— 
National Board of Review—as the finest docu- 
mentary film of 1943, “Desert Vicrory” is 
now available in 16mm. sound-on-film for 
showing to many who may need to be reminded 
how big is our debt to our fighting sons and 
brothers—and how tirelessly and unselfishly we 
should work on the Production Front in an 
effort to repay that debt. 

“Desert Victory” is a British documentary 
film made under fire . . . dramatically recording 
the British Eighth Army’s smash- 


35mm. cameras. Of this filming, the late 
William Stull, A.S.C., quoted Lt. Col. David 
MacDonald, Hon. A.S.C.—who directed the 
filming—in American Cinematographer: “For 
field service our cameras had to be light and 
rugged. I would estimate that about 95% of 
‘Desert Victory’ was ground through De- 
VRYS, whose performance and ability to stand 
up under gruelling desert punishment constantly 
surprised us.” 

DeVRY is proud to have served these intrepid 
heroes who marched, bled—and 





ing victory at El Alamein 
authentically capturing the full 
and terrible impact of modern 
warfare with tanks, planes, 
bombs and mines. 

*Ninety-five percent of “Des- 
ERT Victory” was filmed with 
world-famous DEVRY Model A 





“DESERT VICTORY" 


16mm. Sound Film 


Rental price, $2.50* 
Sale price, $66.50 


*per day through DEVRY 


sometimes died—on that relent- 
less 1,300 mile road across the 
desert to Tripoli, that the deeds 
of their comrades and the thun- 
dering inferno in which they 
were performed might be pre- 
served alive for all time on un- 
challengeable film. 








Star Awarded for Con- 
tinued Excellence in 
the Production of Mo- 
tion Picture Sound 
Equipment. 











New York e CHICAGO e Hollywood 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMEN™ 

























HIS IS THE SEASON of meet- 


ings, conferences, forums and 

the 1944 crop in the field of 
visuals has a strong under-current 
of a deep and growing interest in 
the national progress of the medium 
during wartime. 

The consensus is that few new 
16mm sound projec tors will be avail- 
able to any but essential wartime 
agencies, war industries and related 
outlets for another five or six 
months. With one exception, the 
nation’s primary suppliers of such 
equipment are committed to the 
armed forces. Here their great re- 
sponsibilities toward direct war pro- 
duction lie and no patriotic Amer- 
echo the 


ican will do other than 


sentiment, Victory First! 


Organized Planning 
Moves ON 


% Full realization of the responsi- 
bilities of those who provide most 
of the nation’s training films and 
the bulk of its visual equipment is 
gradually resulting in organized 
action on behalf of the medium. 
Such planning necessarily moves 
slowly in order to move surely. 
Competitive rivalries, decades old, 
are passing in light of the greater 
opportunities of the immediate fu- 
ture. With their passing is coming 
effort to 


to provide to the poten- 


cooperative insure this 
future era 
tial user of visuals as comprehensive 
a picture as is possible of the great 
work now going on in the armed 
forces and our war industries—not 
to mention the international use of 
the visual medium in China, Russia, 
and South 


Such cooperative planning takes 


America. 


a lot of hard work and _ personal 
More than that, it takes 
a certain stubborn persistence in the 


saci ifice. 


face of the usual wartime problems 
of supply and shortages . . . and 
other things. 


Retraining War Veterans 


%& One of the most promising areas 
for vocational use of the film me- 
dium is that of rehabilitation of th 
thousands of veterans already re- 
turning from the fighting fronts and 
the millions who must be returned 
to civilian life when the victory is 


won. Here is a suggestion: 





CAMERA EY 


A PAGE OF EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REVIEW 
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MORE LEARNING 
IN LESS TIME..... 
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TRAINING AIDS MANUAL 





A SIGNIFICANT EVENT 
of importance to all interested in 
Visual Education is the early 
publication, through the coopera- 
tion of the Visual Industry of the 
authoritative U. S. Navy Train- 
ing Aids Manual: More Learning 
in Less Time. Now on the press. 


W rite for your free copy ! 











Swift retraining into useful pur- 
suits is the challenge we face from 
these fighting Americans. Certainly 
the established pattern of the visual 
S. Office of 


Education will offer immediate pos- 


war program of the U. 


sibilities in this important new voca- 
tional training area. 


Important Visual Gatherings 
% On March 24th, the Los Angeles 


Schools will present the First Annual 
invitational Audio-Visual Education 
Conference of that progressive sys- 
tem under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Gertrude Rounsavelle, President of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education 
and Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The exchange of ideas and facts 
concerning Audio-Visual Education, 
its present place in the curriculum, 
and the effect 
future 


of the war on its 
development are the an- 


nounced objectives of the Los 


Angeles conference. 


% And on April 3rd and 4th, the 
Aids 


First Northern Ohio Visual 






Conference wil! be held in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Hollenden at 
Cleveland. Ohio. M. R. Klein, di- 
rector of the Educational Museum 
of the Cleveland Public Schools. is 
program chairman of this important 
gathering. The Conference will pre- 
sent a series of practical demonstra- 
tions and illustrations for teaching 
with aids and an 
exhibit of equipment and supplies. 


modern visual 

At both of these promising ses- 
sions, the wartime development of 
the visual medium will be a recur- 
rent theme. To sponsors and guests: 


every good wish for success! 


The Story of Radio 


% Members of the Radio Executives 
Club of New York recently saw the 
first public showing of a motion pic- 
ture that tells the story of radio 
broadcasting from its beginning 
atop an East Pittsburgh, Pa., build- 
ing to the present day of 60,000,000 
receiving sets. 

This premiere showing of the 
motion picture On the Air — The 
Story of Radio Broadcasting, with 
a cast of more than 100 persons, 
re-enacted many familiar scenes in 
the swift rise of the radio industry 
from the days of wireless telephony 
to a billion dollar enterprise reach- 
ing into virtually every home in the 
nation. Produced by Westinghouse 
Radio Stations, Inc., the film traces 
the 23-year history of broadcasting 
beginning with KDKA and leading 
up to the present. It will be dis- 
tributed free to churches, schools, 
clubs and associations in all parts 
of the country, 

Exploring the future possibilities 
of radio, the film depicts an era of 
startling new developments, some of 
which are already in the making. 
It predicts a rapid growth in the 
process of radio-photo transmission 
by which pictures, drawings and 
documents can be halfway 
around the globe on radio waves. 


sent 


The film also envisions a rapid ex- 
pansion in the use of television and 
shortwave broadcasting. 


Names Make Film News 


% Sixteen of the nation’s prominent 
educators, editors and business lead- 
elected members of the 
Board of Directors of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. at a meeting 


ers were 
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yesterday. The educational film com- 
pany was formerly known as Erpi 
Classroom Films which recently was 
purchased by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

Eight of the directors already 
with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The new 
chairman of the board of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Ine. is 
William B. Benton, vice-president 


serve in a similar capacity 


U. of C., who also occupies that 
post on the Britannica board. 

Also elected to the board is Ches- 
ter Bowles, OPA Administrator. 
Marshall Field, publisher, Wallace 
K. Harrison, architect, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, pres. of Studebaker Corp.., 
Ernest Hopkins, pres. of Dartmouth 
College, Robert M. Hutchins, pres. 
of Chicago, Henry R. 
Luce, Editor of Time and Life, E. 
H. Powell. pres. of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Beardsley Ruml, treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy Co., E. E. Shu- 
maker, pres. of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Inc., M. Lincoln 
Schuster, Simon & Schuster, Harry 
Scherman, pres. of Book of the 
Month Club, John Stuart, Chairman 
of Quaker Oats Co. and Wayne C. 
Taylor, 


University 


Under-Secretary of Com- 
John Grierson. head of 
National Film Board. is 


the latest director to be named. 


merce. 
Canada’s 


The University of Chicago has 
long been interested in the develop- 
ment of classroom films, declared 
President Robert M. Hutchins, who 
says the new board plans to extend 
the scope and value of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc. in the 
development of visual education. 

Developments like these serve to 
confirm visual’s great postwar fu- 
ture. 





WRITER WANTED 


Experienced — fer war 
training motion pictures 
and sound slidefilms. 
Technical, electrical, or 
scientific background 


helpful. 
BURTON HOLMES FILMS, 
Inc. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Tel. ROGers Park 5056 
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With Brilliant Radiant Screens 


Motion pictures, slide films and other visual selling | 
helps are much more efficient when projected on jj 
| 
| 




























Radiant Screens with their remarkable Hy-Flect 

Glass Beaded Surface. Details show up more sharply. 

Black and white projections of motion pictures and 

slides are clearer, more contrasting. Colors stand | 

out more vividly. Student interest and attention are | 

definitely increased. The difference between Radiant | | : 
| 





Screens and makeshift screens is startling. Every 
user of visual aids should get the complete story. 


Only Radiant Can Offer You | 
ALL These Important Features! (| | 


For quick convenient setting up Radiant Screens Offer: Automatic 
Clutch—a sure acting arrangement that permits instantaneous raising 
and lowering without the necessity of manipulating screws and bolts; 
Auto-Lock for raising or lowering center extension rod instantly. No 
set screws, spring plungers or other hand operated devices; Tripod 
Release—for opening or closing tripod legs quickly without set screws 
or plungers; Plus Other Radiant Features: Radiant Screens can be 





instantly raised or lowered to any desired position without adjusting 





set screws or plungers. Radiant Square-sized Screens are convertible | | 
to oblong. Radiant Screens have the famous Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 

Surface and extra strong square tubing. All metal parts are fully 
protected against corrosion. 





“The Army Uses Training Films" Send for Latest 


A Valuable Manual Radiant Screen Catalog 
for all Film Users 





The complete Radiant line of metal screens is 
The U. S. Army has permitted Radiant to available in limited quantities to essential users 
publish a new manual on training with films. who obtain WPB approval of their applications. 


The material is based on actual training Others may obtain their choice of the full line of 
experience — and is humorously illustrated. 


Sent FREE to all who request it on business Radiant Non-Metal Screens. For complete details 
letterheads. write today for new Radiant Catalog. 


\A\ 1 Red ERNE SES is, et ge a | 


R A 9 I A N T sw ies 


1157 W. Superior St., 
BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
ZENS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of the new 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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complete, illustrated Radiant Screen catalog. 
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BETWEEN TODAY and 
TOMORROW... 






























OMORROW IS THE DAY when the American people 
can expect to enjoy the new and better tools for living 
which research, accelerated by war, has created. To- 

morrow will come only after the war has been won. . . only 

after business and industry have reestablished their peace- 
time status. 

But there will be a day before Tomorrow . . . a period of 
readjustment in which manufacturers will attempt to fill con- 
sumer demands with products essentially “pre-war” while 
reorganizing, retooling and retraining to make something 
better. 

Competition will reach a new peak as industry strives to 
speed the progress of new designs from blueprint to produc- 
tion line, adapting military developments to civilian uses, 
turning war-won knowledge into production know-how. 

Today, progressive management is laying plans for the wide 
use of films as a medium for retraining manpower, for cre- 
ating consumer interest and for influencing public opinion. 

Training films today are twenty years ahead of 1941. The 
vital experience gained in the visual education of millions of 
fighters and workers . . . as well as in shaping morale . . . is 
available now to help management bridge the critical gap be- 


tween Today and Tomorrow. 


Wide experience gained in helping industry’s conversion 
to war production has prepared us to assist with your prob- 
lems of post-war reconversion. May we help you plan the 


solution of Tomorrow’s problems Today? 


MOTION 


PICTURES. | SOUND MASTERS, Inc. 


SLIDE 1 
cules ee 6 h1GS WEST 646th STREET NEW YORK 


* 
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LITTLE “KNOW-HOW” goes a long way 
A at the front line repair depots of Cassino, 
Anzio and Kwajalein. 

and losses in the battle of logistics are made in 


Important gains 


the tank parks and on the emergency landing 
fields of our far-flung fighting fronts. Keeping 
planes, tanks, trucks and jeeps on the road to 
victory is the other half of the saga of war 
production that begins in our arsenals back 


home—another chapter of films at war. 


BRIDGING THE GAP wiTH “Know-How” 


Bridging the gap of “know-how” between the 
manufacturer who turns out these mechanized 
weapons and the men who keep them in fighting 
trim is one of the most significant contributions 
of the motion picture, filmstrip and other project- 
ed training aids. 

These modern instructional tools, successfully 
applied in maintenance training programs for 
garage mechanics and filling station operators 
before the war. have been adapted to the needs 


PROJECTED TRAINING 
AIDS AND INCENTIVE 
FILMS LINK WORKER 
AND FIGHTING MAN 





of the armed forces on a tremendous scale. 
Hundreds of visual subjects supplied to the 
armed forces by war products makers now pro- 
vide a considerable portion of the training film 
libraries in the Army, Navy, Air Corps, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. 


We LEARNED THE Ricut Way EaArRLy 


The need for these advanced educational ma- 
terials became apparent in the first months of 
our pre-Pearl Harbor preparations. 
Burned out bearings and broken transmissions 
soon piled up valuable vehicles after workouts 
by unskilled selectees. Swift removal of this 
obstacle to our war effort was the immediate 


defense 


response of those who made the machines. Not 
only were hard-won peacetime reputations for 
dependable performance at stake but costly de- 
lays and real peril to the nation was indicated. 

The earliest instance of this kind was Inter- 
national Harvester’s pioneer contribution to the 
Army of ten complete reels of instructional mo- 





tion pictures on the operation of the Trac-Trac- 
tor. Since that time, motion pictures, slidefilms 
and other types of projected aids have been sup- 
plied by airplane engine makers, ignition manu- 
facturers, and hundreds of similiar suppliers. 
Several plane manufacturers have set up special 
production facilities for this purpose although 
most of these visual presentations are provided 
through the facilities of established industrial 
film companies throughout the nation. 


TRANSLATED IN MANY LANGUAGES 


Like other basic visual training materials pro- 
duced by the Army and Navy, these mechanical, 
maintenance and operational aids are being 
translated in the languages of the United Na- 
tions. Russian, Chinese 2nd Spanish are the 
tongues most generally applied but films have 
also been translated in Portuguese and Arabic. 

This pattern of vocational instruction promises 


(PLEASE TURN TOTHE NEXT PAGE) 
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4 Fighting Men Learn & LIVE 








VISUAL AIDS SPEEDED HIS BASIC TRAINING 


In the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine and Air Corps, thousands of 
motion pictures produced by. the services and commercial companies 
provided basic instruction in complex skills of modern war. 





THEY PROVIDED INFORMATION IN THE FIELD 


Mobile units such as this Army Special Services truck brought news, 


instruction and provided vitally necessary entertainment to our men at 
the fronts “As necessary to the men as rations,” 


officers declare. 




































to be widely adopted for postwar 
market expansion where American- 
made foreign language versions of 
industrial films will 
surely follow the flag and exports 


instructional 


into many foreign lands. 


ArnMep Forces Proving FILMs 

This pattern of film utilization by 
the armed forces and war industry 
is a two-way Today, the 
Army and Navy are providing battle- 
front reports primarily intended to 


street. 


reach the men and women on the 
production lines back home. 

In pictures like War Department 
Report, produced by the Army, and 
December Seventh, a Navy film, war 
workers are shown the weapons their 
hands have forged in use on the 
fighting fronts. To date, millions of 
workers have seen these graphic, 
hard-hitting camera reports on the 
fire and fury of our battles in Eu- 
rope, Africa and the South Pacific. 


Two AREAS OF APPLICATION 

There are two vastly different 
areas of film application employed 
instructional 
films have their definite purpose and 
are widely employed in the armed 
forces and war industry. On the 
other hand, there are these inspiring 


here. Training and 


and informative informational reels 
which show both worker and fighter 
“Why We Fight” and what we must 
do to win the victory. 

The success of motion pictures 
and slidefilms in training these 
workers and fighters for their spe- 






cialized war duties has been widely 


and authoritatively attested. While 
major studies in this area are either 
continuing or yet to be started, suf- 
ficient testimony has been given by 
industrial training directors using 
such films as those provided by the 
U. S. Office of Education and by 
Army and Navy training personnel. 

Training in skills through the ap- 
plication of visual methods can be 
measured. 
such as the presentation of stand- 


Though many values, 


ardized information in an unvaried 
way, completeness, and unchanging 
clarity of presentation are self- 
evident, certain results such as im- 
proved output, quicker mastery of 
technical details, better quality 
work and less waste of materiel 
offer tangible evidence of better 
learning in less time. 
GENERALIZATION Is OuT 
Generous percentages of increased 
learning are frequently attributed 
to visuals by these users. Experi- 
enced hands have learned to accept 
such endorsement as indicative of 
a new and widespread enthusiasm 
for these tools. 
studies with control groups supplies 


But new research 
verification. Both government and 
industry can well afford to allocate 
the time and expense deserved for 
the most searching study of film 
values, prerequisites to achieving 
them and simple formulae for con- 
sistent results. 

Motion pictures for (most wide- 
ly employed) informational and in- 


THEY WOULD RETRAIN HIM AFTER VICTORY... 


Extensive plans for trade and general education 
already in the making in the armed forces. 


through visuals are 
The immense task of turning 


these millions into useful civilian pursuits is a great challenge to the field 


of vocational training aids. 


* Rehabilitation of men 
in the armed forces al- 
ready faces the nation 
as thousands of dis- 
charged veterans return 
to civilian life each 
month. Plans announced 
by Washington and by 
the Army for re-educa- 
tion of these veterans 
through continued use 
of motion pictures and 
slidefilms place new 
challenges for better and 
speedier training in oc- 
cupations before the vis- 
ual industry. (Scene 


from ABCA, British film. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


(Left, above and below) 
Army Signal Corps pho- 
tos; (right) British Infor- 
mation Services. (Top, 
right—opposite page) Na- 
tional Film Board (Ca- 
nada); (center and bottom, 
right) Jam Handy Organ- 
ization. 
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doctrination purposes in the armed 
forces, as in war industry, show im- 
mediate results (or vice-versa) in 
group morale and attitudes. Such 
emotional factors are measurable 
in plants only in tangibles such as 
lower accident rates, increased pro- 
duction, better employee relations 
and less complaints about general 
conditions. 
PATTERN OF THE FUTURE 

This two-fold and parallel devel- 
opment of the visual medium in the 
armed forces and war industry is 
bound to have lasting effects on 
training operations and in the field 
of human relations after the war. 
Enlisted men and officer personnel 
exposed to these new media will 
seek to employ them in peacetime 
They will demand 
them of their school systems as well 


occupations. 


as in their own business and indus- 
trial pursuits. Many officers trained 
in the production and dissemination 
of projected training aids will help 
the visual industry meet the vast 
new challenges of the postwar world. 

The language of the screen is 
international. Canada and Britain 
have had parallel developments in 
their fighting forces and on their 
home fronts. Some of the tech- 
niques and results achieved might 


well be emulated by our own gov- 
ernment agencies. Chinese, Russian 
and Spanish are familiar tongues in 
the recording studios of American 
film producers, both in the armed 
services and also commercially. 


Victory Is Our Business 


In the title words of a recent in- 
spirational industrial film, Victor) 
Is Our Business now. The hour of 
Europe’s liberation is at hand—the 
basic training of our fighting forces 
now faces the great test expressed 
in the armed forces visual produc- 
tion goal: Got to be damned sure no 
boy’s ghost will ever say, “If your 
training program had only done 
se Wi 6 a<” 

Confident in the thoroughness of 
the program to date, training men 
are looking ahead to the equally 
great task of securing the peace in 
lands abroad and in the reconver- 
sion of men and industry at home. 

Lessons learned in three years of 
intensive production of vocational 
subjects have been added to the ex- 
perience of two prewar decades 
already amassed by established in- 
dustrial film companies. 

Against the hazards of flood-tide 
buying of postwar dealer and sales 
training films is already arising a 
sensible evaluation of the medium. 


British War Plants Show Films 


% The significant recent Academy 
Award and other honors to the 
British-produced Desert Victory are 
indicative of the interest and wide- 
which England has 
achieved with films. Tunisian Vic- 


spread use 


tory, sequel to this war epic, will 
soon be shown in American theatres 
as the first joint feature production 
of British and American army film 
units. 

Out of the war plant circuits of 
Britain, meanwhile, comes interest- 
ing data about the successful and 
widespread employment of pictures 
for a variety of purposes. 

These films have fulfilled a va- 
riety of purposes. Some were meant 
to be a tribute to the workers and 
an inspiration to other groups, like 
Night Shift which shows the girls in 
a government ordnance factory 
quietly going about their midnight 
jobs. (“It made me feel I wanted to 
be in a factory,” said a woman of- 
ficial of the Ministry of Information 
when it was first shown.) Others 
were meant to inform the public and 
attract attention to special needs, 
like Jane Brown Changes Her Job, 
which told girls how they could get 
special 
work 


government training for 


Others 


in aircraft factories. 
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were meant to help convince the 
industrial workers of the importance 
and worthiness of their jobs. An 
unforgettable film of this kind was 
Builders, in which a man at work 
ona factory construction site pauses, 
with a trowel in his hand, to argue 
the point with an unseen spokesman. 

A whole series of films has been 
concerned with factory welfare and 
health measures. In Welfare of the 
Workers, Ernest Bevin himself 
speaks, to give final point to the 
message, about the importance of 
the workers’ health. Wartime Fac- 
tory makes this point even more 
thoroughly, indicating health as the 
key to efficiency. 

Werare Firms Most Useru. 

One of the most striking films of 
this kind is Eating at Work, in 
which the whole business of organ- 
izing a factory cafeteria is shown 
and explained by a capable, busi- 
nesslike manageress, who takes you 
behind the scenes and lets you see 
everything, from the cutting up of 
the vegetables to the meeting of the 
management-and-labor committee. 
The importance of factory canteens 
to the war effort is well known, and 
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€ War Workers GET the Facts 








VISUALS INSPIRE WORKERS TO WAR RECORDS 


Workers and their employer in a Canadian war plant see battle films. 





THE SCREEN TAUGHT WAR SKILLS IN CLASSES 





(CONTINUED FROM 


PREVIOUS PAGE) 
the crucial nature of the problem 
for America was spotlighted as 
long ago as 1942, in the N.A.M.’s 
pamphlet, “Food, Work and War.” 
This film does as much as a whole 
book to show how Britain tackled 
the problem. 

Other films on industrial welfare 
are: No Accidents, on accident pre 
vention; and Men in Danger, a film 
made some time ago by the famous 
documentary director, Cavalcanti, 
and now a classic of its kind. 

Lately, there have been some more 
specialized developments in the 
form of instructional films for vari- 
ous types of workers. The farmers 
have been well catered for from the 
start, but the worker 
comes right into the picture in a 
long, new film, Boiler House Prac- 
tice, in which the man in the boiler- 
make the 
( This 


film was recently shown with great 


industrial 


room is shown how to 
maximum use of his coal. 
success to three hundred American 
industrial engineers. ) 

THe Wiper MEssace SHOWN 


Finally, two of the most important 
films currently being distributed by 
the British 
have special interest for all who are 
World of 


Plenty, a five-reel film, discusses the 


Information Services 


engaged in production. 


entire field of food production and 
distribution, both now and after the 
war, and emphasizes the need for 
planning on a world scale if the 
common man is to be assured the 
proper nutrition without which he 
cannot fully develop his inherited 
Woolton, 


Minister of Food, has said: 


former 
“T be- 


lieve it to be one of the most im- 


capacities. Lord 


portant factual films made since the 
beginning of the war, dealing as it 
does with a subject which directly 


concerns every one of us.” 


Visualized Selling for Postwar Business: 








INDUSTRY'S SECRET WEAPON 


By Paul A. McNutt, Administrator, Federal Security Agency 
(In an address given Dec. 28, 1943 in Washington, D. C.) 








“SECRET TRAINING weapon, 
FP: puts war industry work- 

ers on the production line in 
one-fourth to one-third less time, has 
been developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission. 


This shortcut to war production 
is a new type of training film. Edu- 
cators tell us experience with these 
new films shows that they not only 
cut training time, but also substan- 
tially increase retention of what is 
taught. 


Nearly 100 films to speed up the 
training of workers in the most criti 
cal manpower shortage areas have 
been completed and are in daily use 
in factories, schools, and by the 
Army and Navy. One hundred addi- 
tional films are in production, and 
another three hundred are in the 
planning stage. 


These war training films, designed 
as a new type of teaching “tool” 
for instructors, are making educa- 
tional history by teaching workers 
essential skills motion by motion. 
I have been interested to learn, for 
example, that engine lathe training 
alone requires 17 films; and that 
there will eventually be more than 
30 films on aircraft manufacturing 


skills. 


Another distinguishing mark of 
this new training weapon is that 
production is handled on a self- 
liquidating basis. There are no free 


prints. More than 30,000 prints 


have been sold by the Government, 
one-third to industry, one-third to 
schools giving war training, and 
one-third to the Army and Navy. 
Until recently, the films were sold 
for the cost of film stock. Now, at 
the request of Congress, they are 
being sold at a rate expected to 
return to the Federal Government 
the full cost of production. Congress 
first appropriated $1,000,000 to the 
U. S. Office of Education for war 
training films. For this fiscal year, 
Congress increased the appropria- 
tion to $2,000,000. 

These war training films are not 
Hollywood productions. They have 
been made locally by 23 different 
film producers in 8 states. All the 
producers are small businessmen. 
One concern has the contract for 
sales distribution, thus relieving the 
Government of that responsibility. 

Every film is outlined by a tech- 
nical expert and a visual aids expert. 
Production is supervised by a com- 
mittee named by the director of vo- 
cational education for the state 
where the picture is made. This com- 
mittee usually includes industrial 
experts, shop teachers and union 
workers, and, since it is a local 
group, its advice and guidance is 
readily accessible to safeguard the 
accuracy and effectiveness of the 
training film. To many industries 
and vocational schools, the Federal 
Government owes a debt of gratitude 
for generous help in creating the 
films. 


America’s new training weapon is 





also being released to our Allies. 
Canada and South Africa have each 
purchased over 1,000 prints. Twen- 
ty films flown to 
Soviet Russia. Audiences for these 
war training films are already esti- 
mated to exceed 15,000,000. 


Practically all the great war indus- 


were recently 


tries now use these films to speed up 
our war machine. We are stepping 
utilization. We are 
getting more and more production. 
Education, industry, and the groups 
of small businesses which produce 
the pictures have joined hands with 
the Federal Government to make 
possible this effective high-speed 


up manpower 


training. 


Reports from the Field 


* Here is 
these war training films: “Viewing 
the films, when closely followed by 
supervised application of the prin- 
ciples shown in the films, we find, 
is an excellent way of accelerating 
and improving the training of un- 
skilled workmen.”—John W. Con- 
verse, director of training personnel, 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


what users say about 


* “For the past year the Navy has 
been using, in increasing numbers. 
various training films: produced by 
the U. S. Office of Education. This 
material has been found to be highly 
effective in ‘stepping up’ the speed 
of training Navy personnel.”—Ran- 
dall Jacobs, rear admiral, U.S.N.. 
Chief of Naval Personnel, U. S. 
Vavy. 


* “All of the films in our possession 
have been of great value to us in 
training green help as machine op- 
erators and also in upgrading our 
employees to higher skills.”—J. D. 
Miller, director, Vickers 
Incorporated, of Detroit, Michigan. 


training 


Product exhibitions in the local dealer’s salesroom will be enhanced by 
the use of modern visual materials (below) a pre-war Caterpillar exhibit. 
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TRAINING AIDS FOR WAR INDUSTRY 


© A Resume of the U.S. Office of Education Program 


SAVING OF 25 to 35 percent in 
F time required to train mil- 
lions of war industry workers 
has been made possible through the 
use of training films and related 
visual aids prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. More than 30,000 
prints of the first 48 training films 
have been sold and are now in use 
throughout the United States and in 
many of the United Nations. 
Another 50 training films has re- 
cently been announced; 100 others 
are in production, and contracts will 
soon be approved for an additional 
300. Audiences to whom these 
training films have been shown are 
estimated to be upwards of 15.- 
000.000. 


HisTORY OF THE PROGRAM 


Acting on an authorization of 
Congress. vocational schools of the 
nation, on July 1, 1940, launched 
a program to train workers for de- 
fense industries. With the war situ- 
ation growing more ominous, the 
L. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, saw the neces- 
sity of accelerating this defense 
training. Under Congressional au- 
thorization to purchase materials for 
visual education, some funds for 
defense training were then employed 
to prepare 48 training films. Eight- 
een films were available for use two 
weeks before Pearl Harbor. Ten of 
these were designed to speed up the 
training of shipbuilders. 


SuBJECTS MADE As NEEDED 


Subjects have been added as the 
War Manpower Commission report- 
ed critical needs for trained workers 
in the various war industry fields. 
The full list of areas for which 198 
films are available or in production 


follows: 


Machine shop skills 84 
Shipbuilding skills 40 
Aircraft manufacturing skills 25 
Supervisory training 20 
Engineering ........ 10 
Optical glass 6 
Welding 


ul 


Farm work 
Forging 


w YY 


The twenty supervisory training 
films are being created to crack what 
the workers themselves have de- 
clared to be the most critical bottle- 
neck of war production, namely, 
better foremanship. The ten engi- 
neering films deal with heat treat- 
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ment of steel, inspection methods 
insuring accuracy down to mil- 
lionths of an inch, and the use of 
electronic devices in inspection. 


FILM ON SHEEP SHEARING 


Four of the five farm work films 
deal with reconditioning farm equip- 
ment while the fifth is on food pres- 
ervation. Another deals with sheep 
shearing. 

Invitations to bid have been sent 
out and contracts are being 
awarded to cover approximately 300 
additional visual aid units that will 
be financed from the $2.000.000 
appropriation made available for 
this purpose by Congress for the 
current fiscal year. 


Prices Cover Onty Costs 


The first war training films were 
made with an allocation by Com- 
missioner Studebaker of $238,000 
of the defense training funds appro- 
priated by Congress. After viewing 
the first products, Congress voted 
$1,000,000 for an expanded pro- 
gram beginning July 1, 1942. Last 
spring, Congress increased the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal 
year to $2,000,000. Under the terms 
of the first appropriation, films were 
sold to users at the cost of film stock 
plus the reel. In connection with the 
current appropriation, however, 
Congress asked that the prices to the 
user cover the cost of production as 
well as the cost of film stock. 


How PropuctTion STARTS 


When a war industry skill has 
been placed on the critical list by 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
visual aids division begins to con- 
sider whether training films can help 
shorten the training time and thus 
assist to relieve the labor shortage. 
By terms of the appropriation, areas 
in which it is proposed that films be 
made must be referred to the War 
Manpower Commission. Sometimes 
the requests for films come from 
agencies such the Navy, U.S. Public 
Health Service, or other war agen- 
cies. Once an area has been ap- 
proved for visual aids, planning be- 
gins, first of all, by making occu- 
pational and job analyses. 

For example, a flow chart of the 
process of building a bomber has 
been prepared showing all the parts 
and all the skills required to make 
the specific parts, and to put the 
parts together. Once this has been 


done, the visual aids division staff, 
together with industry experts, se- 
lect those jobs which are critical 
and in which films can help. These 
preliminary plans are then checked 
with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, other interested war agencies, 
and the major industries concerned. 
They are also checked with an Office 
of Education Advisory Committee. 


Jos SHEETS ARE PREPARED 


Visual aids experts then work 
with authorities in the field to pre- 
pare job sheets which become the 
outlines for the films. Contracts for 
production are then let by Procure- 
ment Division, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. Once the bidder has been 
approved, two staff men are assigned 
to the picture; one, an expert in 
visual aids, and the other, a tech- 
nician familiar with the particular 
skills. The contract requires that 
the motion-picture producer work 
with a local advisory committee to 
guide the actual making of the film. 

These committees, nominated by 
the state vocational directors, are 
made up of representatives of indus- 
try, union members, and vocational 
teachers. They are the “cream of 
the craft.” Any differences of opin- 
ion in regard to what is best practice 
in the particular industry are re- 
ferred to the American Standards 
Association and may in turn be re- 
ferred to a professional organization 
such as the American Society of 
Tool Engineers. 


DisTRIBUTION Is NATIONWIDE 


One company, Castle Films, Inc., 
has been awarded on bid, the con- 
tract for distributing films made by 
23 producers. This company adver- 
tises the availability of films made 
and supplies the demand through 
various retail outlets. Castle Films, 
Inc., the company which holds the 
distribution contract, has more than 
2,000 retail outlets located in all of 
the 48 states. These dealer outlets 
offer experienced counsel on projec- 
tion problems as well as film previews. 


INDUSTRY AND EpucaTIon AID 

Leading American manufacturers 
have cooperated generously in help- 
ing the Office of Education to create 
training films. They have permitted 
motion-picture producers to make 
the films in their plants and have 
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Projector and screen were set up right in the centre of this Canadian 


circuits showings and workers saw the 
a year ago, has forty full-time pro 


shop for the National 





Film 


industrial 
war brought right home to their machines The Industrial Circuits, organized 
jectionists bringing films to factories, shipyards, munitions plants and lumber camps. 


Board's 


Canada’s Workers Get to the Front 


BUSY INDUSTRIAL CIRCUITS SHOW WAR FILMS TO MANY THOUSANDS 


IGHTERS ON CANADA’S HOME 
| pt turning out in enormous 

volume the equipment and ma- 
terials for the Allied war-effort, are 
getting each month a dramatic, vis- 
ual record of the job they are doing. 
Through the Industrial Circuits of 
Canada’s National Film Board they 
are seeing regularly, motion pic- 
tures of their country at war, of the 
world at war. These men and women 
are learning the significance of their 
individual roles in relation to the 
total effort; they have become force- 
vital a link it 
is that connects the battlefronts with 


fully aware of how 


the home fronts. 
Activity Is Year OLD 

The Industrial Circuits’ activity 
is a comparatively new project. In 
Canada, it began only a year ago 
the anniversary, as a matter of fact, 
is this month. In plan, it was simple 
and 


enough to show information 


morale-building films to workers 
right in the factories. Last January 
the first projectionist set out on the 
round of plants which formed the 
initial Circuit. During the succeed- 
ing months, more projectionists were 
added until today there are forty 
operators bringing films to a month- 
ly audience consisting of some quar- 
ter of a million Canadian workers in 
every Province in the Dominion. 
Munitions factories, shipyards, lum- 
ber camps, textile mills in all, 
more than a*thousand plants across 
Canada are today being serviced by 
Industrial Circuit film showings. 
And in these plants, managements 
have commended the job these 
screenings are doing. Not only have 
the films had considerable effect on 
morale, but they are becoming an 


important factor in production. Ex- 
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from letters 
received at Industrial Circuits head- 


cerpts such as these 
quarters in Ottawa, tell the story 
effectively : 
Firms GREATLY FAVORED 
“These films are shown during the 
writes the Con- 
sumers Glove Company, Ltd., in 


Company's time,’ 


Montreal, “and our employees look 
forward with keen anticipation to 
We believe they 
have been a contributory factor in 


the screenings. 


our increase in production.” 
Galt, Ontario, Sheldon’s 
Ltd., comments “We believe your 


From 


films have brought to our workers 
the responsibility of their position 
and have demonstrated to them the 
importance of the part they are 
playing in the production of war 
materials.” 

The Canadian Sumner Iron 
Works, Ltd., in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, says: “As our plant is 
practically wholly engaged in the 
manufacture of steering gear equip- 
ment for both naval and cargo ships, 
and the need for keeping up pro- 
duction is foremost in our minds, 
we are convinced that the showing 
of these films to our employees is 
having a most desirable effect in 
building up their general morale, 
creating a desire for them to do 
their utmost in their share of win- 
ning the war.” 


Want FREQUENT SHOWINGS 
And Waterloo, 


comes a criticism. “The only com- 


from Ontario, 
plaint we have had from our em- 
ployees” notes the Sunshine Water- 
loo Co., Ltd., “is the fact that they 
are not able to see a new set of 
films more frequently than once a 
month.” 

That’s the general picture right 





across Canada. But Industrial Cir- 
cuits’ showings concern themselves 
with themes other than just war pic- 
tures. For example, a picture titled 
Vo Accidents presented on a recent 
program stressed the necessity for 
avoiding common plant accidents. 
The Nose Has It, made in England, 
dealt, in a humorous fashion, with 
preventing the spread of cold germs 
through sneezing. Accident preven- 
tion and health pictures can do 
effective work in keeping people fit 
and on the job. 
Aips WorKER RECRUITING 

With manpower shortage and the 
need for women in industry, the In- 
dustrial Circuits arranged numerous 
showings stressing the need for 
women to enter plants and factories 
in time of national emergency. A 
film such as Women Are Warriors, 
produced by the National Film 
Board, placed correct emphasis on 
women’s role in the war. During the 
Canadian Victory Loan Drives, the 
Industrial Circuits proved an im- 
portant outlet for promoting the 
campaigns. K. A. Henderson, execu- 
tive chairman of the National War 
Finance Committee, wrote, in this 
respect, to Gordon Adamson, Cana- 
dian Supervisor of the Circuits: 

“We regard motion pictures as a 
powerful medium in. providing an 
all-out war effort in Canada and 
have appreciated the rapid growth 
of the audiences your Industrial Cir- 
cuits are obtaining. 

“We are therefore pleased at this 
time to present for distribution on 
these Circuits a film specially pro- 
duced in the interest of the Fifth 
Victory Loan and trust that it will 
materially assist in the sale of Vic- 











tory Bonds to industrial workers 
throughout Canada.” 

It did assist. The local branch of 
the War Finance Committee charged 
with organizing the Loan Drive in 
one Ontario region, for example, 
wrote later to endorse the film’s ef- 
fect. The letter points out that dur- 
ing the Fourth Victory Loan a 
particular firm, pledged to an ob- 
jective of $4,200, was unable to 
reach that amount. This time, with 
only a few more employees, the firm 
was given an increased objective of 
$6,300. At the time the letter was 
written the plant had achieved 95% 
of its objective, and felt that by eve- 
ning it would be well over the 100% 
mark. This took only one day. “The 
credit for this outstanding success 
we feel,” the letter concludes, “is 
chiefly due to your film.” The pic- 
ture was Sicily—Key to Victory, 
produced by the National Film 
Board and presented on industrial 
circuits. 

Routine VERY SIMPLE 

The actual showing on these Cir- 
cuits follows a simple routine. Once 
a firm has indicated its desire to 
have regular monthly screenings, the 
Industrial Circuits projectionist who 
will be servicing that plant, pays an 
early visit to the management; to- 
gether they examine the floor space 
and decide upon a location where 
projection equipment might be set 
up for each showing. Space is rarely 
a problem for a 16-mm screening. 
Since the equipment is so compactly 
constructed, since its size and weight 
make it easily portable, showings 
can be held under almost any condi- 
tions. The operator sets up his pro- 
jector, his loud speaker and screen 
even while the men and women con- 
tinue at their work. At the exact 
time scheduled, he is ready to begin. 
And the light from the projector, 
casting the image on the screen, 
throws into relief the machinery and 
benches over which it may have to 
pass, catches the outlines of people 
resting against their machines, sit- 
ting on oil-drums, or leaning against 
shop equipment as they pause to 
watch the show. 

Use SHapow Box Screen 

Since the majority of programs 
are presented during the day, there 
has been the further question of too 
much light. Even this problem— 
less a problem than an inconven- 
ience—has, in most cases, been ade- 
quately overcome, through the use 
of shadow boxes around the screens. 
As partial evidence, the Industrial 
Circuits points to plants fitted with 
tall windows that reach almost from 
floor to ceiling the whole length 
of the building where satisfactory 
(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE THIRTY) 
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Company Films Reduce 


Employee 


“Y OUND MOTION PICTURE FILMS are 
S doing an effective personnel job 
for Armstrong Cork Company in 
helping to induct and assimilate un- 
precedented numbers of new em- 
ployees which the Company needed 
for its 
tions. 


extensive munitions opera- 


had 


and steadily 


Armstrong been growing 
through the 


Its labor turnover was small; 


slowly 
years. 
the 
wearing 


percentage of its employees 


emblems denoting _ ten, 


twenty-five and even fifty years of 
service with the Company was high. 


BACKGROUND INCREASES LOYALTY 


Experience had proved to Arm- 


strong that when the new employee 
got to know the Company he would 
want to stay with the Company. 
And in normal times he soon gained 
this knowledge in an informal sort 
of way, without any specific pro- 
gram for imparting it to him. 
Then came the war, and this Com- 
pany which was best known as a 
manufacturer of linoleum and other 
floor coverings, insulation, glass, 
molded plastic closures and a wide 
variety of other non-metal products, 
turned to the manufacture of metal 
aircraft parts and assemblies, shells, 
bombs, bomb racks, cartridge cases 
and shot, in addition to plastic gun 
turrets for airplanes, camouflage 
netting and coated Army duck. 


EMPLOYMENT Is DouBLeD 


New employees began to arrive 
by hundreds, and thousands. The 
number of employees in the Com- 
pany s 16 domestic plants and offices 
rose from 9,607 at the beginning of 
1941 to approximately 19,000 at the 
beginning of 1944, despite the loss 
of more than 3,300 employees to 
military service. 

As the Company plunged into its 
munitions operations and launched 
an intensive campaign to recruit 
new workers, the management real- 
ized that some program was needed 
that would quickly give the new 
workers the “feel” of the Company 

its history, character, policies and 
ideals—and help to assimilate the 
new men and women into the organ- 
ization in the shortest possible time. 


(Right) Scenes from the motion picture “This is Armstrong’s’ 
tells the Company’s story to new employees: 
g took place in Pittsburgh during the first election of Lincoln to 


Armstro 


Turnover 


Usep Fitms For YEARS 


To do this job the Company 
turned to sound motion pictures. 
Armstrong for years had used films 
in its sales training and product 
promotion activity, and the Com- 
pany’s Director of Advertising and 
Promotion, E. Cameron Hawley, 
was entirely familiar with the medi- 
um and the technique. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was turned over to 
Mr. Hawley and in due course two 
born —This Is 
Welcome To 


were 


films were {rm- 


and Arm- 
Both written and 
directed by Mr. Hawley, and pro- 
duced at the West 
Studios, New York. 
This Is Armstrong’s is a feature- 
length film which details the early 
history of the Company, from its 
founding in Pittsburgh in 1860; its 
struggles and triumphs; and the 
development of the policies and 
principles which today govern the 
Company in all its far-flung opera- 
tions in this country and abroad. 


strong’ s 
strong’ s. 


Coast Sound 


Accuracy Pius REAL INTEREST 


Much research went into the mak- 
ing of the film, and it emerged 
from production an historically cor- 
rect, yet moving drama which the 
new employees who see it on their 
first day at work obviously find 
good entertainment. 

For his cast Mr. Hawley chose 
well-known, experienced Broadway 
actors, selecting them on the basis 
of their resemblance to the actual 
characters they portray. 

Recognizing that new employees 


were to 


—many of whom arrive without any 
-are generally 
nervous and jittery, Mr. Hawley 
wanted the film not only to impart 


factory experience 


information and induce the begin- 
ning of an attitude of friendliness 
and loyalty to the Company, but he 
wanted it to be genuinely interest- 
ing and to have a calming effect. 
The action is in rather slow tempo, 
played to the accompaniment of 
symphonic music composed espe- 
cially for the picture. 

The 


Armstrong’s, which is considerably 


second film, Welcome to 
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* which 
founding of 


(top) The 


the presidency; (center) The start of production on machine cut corks; 
(below) Thomas Armstrong has just announced to assembled employees 
plans for expansion and an older employee is urging caution. 
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By Walter Adams 


1 
I ERNANDEZ was no quiz kid. He wasa shy little Mexican 
from one of the big sheep ranches of the Southwest. And when 
the Army picked him up at 18 and sent him up to Fort Riley, 
Kansas, for his basic training, he lay awake talking to his sheep 
and crying with homesickness. He couldn’t write home. And 
when anyone sent him a letter, he couldn’t read it either. 

At Fort Riley they put Fernandez in the Special Training 
Troop with the other misfits—underprivileged coal miners, 
sheep herders, Brooklyn dead-enders—all among our nation’s 
four million illiterates. After eight weeks Fernandez chipped in 
with nine other Mexicanos to subscribe to a daily newspaper. 
He signed the payroll and was so crazy with happiness that he 
took men by the arm and shouted in Spanish, “Look, look, I 
sign my name!” At the end of his 13 weeks of basic training, to 
which this schooling was just a sideline, he was following the 
news and writing letters home in English to his old boss. 

Such go-devil teaching is common to the Army and Navy. 
It’s doubly exciting because it perhaps presages changes in 
schoolteaching after the war. 

Remember the two years, or was it four, you tossed off study- 
ing Latin? In the Army they teach you the bread-and-butter 
essentials of a language in eight to 12 hours, sometimes starting 
after you embark with an invasion fleet and teaching en route, 
so that when you land you get on with the natives and pick up 
military intelligence. 

Japanese is one of the hardest of all languages, and we used 
to think you couldn’t learn it in less than four years of continu- 
ous study. But the Navy school at Boulder, Colorado, sets you 
to chattering it in three months. 


School Ma’am Stops Struggling. Suppose our 
schools take up the Army-Navy technique. You'll first find the 
class around a phonograph, learning as a child learns his own 
language—by listening to and imitating a native speaker, not 
a school ma’am struggling with her guess of how a native 
might sound if she ever heard one. In each student’s hands is a 
guidebook, and as he speaks, he compares the written version 
with what he says, for a double mental impression. 

After 15 to 20 minutes work with the records, the teacher 
takes over. She fires batteries of simple questions at the 
students. All questions, all answers, even from the first lesson, 
are in the foreign tongue. In eight to 15 hours of work you learn 
basic words and phrases and are thinking not in terms of trans- 
lation but in the language itself. There is no talking in English 
about the language. No interest-killing drill on grammar. No 
puzzling with rules on irregular verbs and past participles. 
Only practice and repetition and learning a language by 
talking it. 

Army specialists have worked out bread-and-butter courses 
in 40 languages. In one test of the system’s worth three officers 
studied Turkish 12 hours, using only the records and guide 
book, no instructor. These three men called in two officers who 
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had been stationed in Turkey and knew the language, 
and conversed freely with them, asked questions, got di- 
rections, made their wants known, even branched out into 
enlarging their vocabularies, all without a word of English. 

But sometimes the method lets you down. When Sgt. Philip 
Stearn, Stars and Stripes photographer, raced up the Sicilian 
shore with the southern invasion force and met his first native, 
he grandiloquently tossed off the Sicilian greeting, “Bon 
giorne.” “Hi’ya, kid,” shot back the grinning native. He’d 
pressed pants for 15 years in Brooklyn. 


Even Cartoon Strips Teach. This language technique 
is one of those our armed forces adopted to teach faster than 
anyone had ever taught before. They’re not in themselves new, 
many of them, but the intensity of application to teaching is. 
From movies, magazines, and advertising, from animated car- 
toons and comic strips, from top-flight educators and psycholo- 
gists and even kindergarten sand tables, the armed forces 
adopted whirlwind techniques for impaling ideas in the human 
mind. 

When industry developed a method that cut the time of 
broaching ack-ack gun barrels from three and one-half hours 
to 15 minutes, the Army applied methods that cut the time of 
turning soldiers into tank technicians from nine months to nine 
weeks. When industry developed a technique for casting air- 
plane-engine cylinders with a third less critical material, the 
air forces rewrote their primary-school handbook to explain 
every maneuver with cartoons; now instructors save up to a 
week in primary with this handbook alone, because they no 
longer have to waste time trying to explain what the hand- 
book’s explanations mean. 

Schools have shunned cartoon strips as low-brow and mo- 
ronic; the Army makes them teach. Edison predicted 20 years 
ago that teaching films would supplant textbooks. But it was 
not the schools but the Navy that put into production more 
films involving a greater expenditure than any two Hollywood 
studios combined had ever been involved in. 

With American schools, education is a $2,000,000,000-a- 
year job. Often it’s just passing tests and playing safe and 
underpaying teachers and keeping within the budget and not 
letting the school board catch you drinking beer. With the 
armed forces it’s crack teachers and psychologists and charts 
and diagrams and movies and filmstrips and sand tables and 
cut-away models and sweat and pressure and Simon Legree 
and some boy’s life. It’s the Army reiterating, “Got to be damn 
sure no boy’s ghost will ever say, ‘If your training program had 
only done its job.’ ” 

It has educators aboil. Many of them, in uniform and out, 
helped work out the techniques. Says Sidney James French, 
now co-ordinator of the Naval Flight Preparatory School, 
‘The extra work has shown me that prewar liberal-arts-college 
education was a leisurely way of killing four good years in a 
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If the Army. using records, can start you talking a language 


young man’s life.” Says Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president of 
Grinnell College, seat of one of the Army’s specialized training 
programs, ‘We are discovering methods now that enable us to 
teach unusually bright boys in one month all the important 
mathematics they get in high school. The same is true of 
history and physics. As soon as we can we'll open our doors to 
any gifted student, and in one semester of college preparation 
we'll do as much for him as is normally done in four years of 
high school.” 

Of all teaching aids, movie film is most versatile. Psycholo- 
gists say 90 percent of all our learning comes thru our eyes, five 
thru our ears, five thru other senses. Maybe that is why Blue 
Jackets now learn more about the complex subject of fire 
control from a 15-minute film than they previously absorbed 
from a two-hour lecture. And why one Army colonel finds 
that in his command, films have cut 40 percent from the 1917 
training time. And why the Army has outlawed the classroom 
lecture as the poorest form of teaching. 

It’s tough on old Professor James, history 204, three credits, 
take a back seat and catch up on your sleep. It’s tough, but 
there is evidence enough to hang him from the yardarm in 
any school. 


Why Study the Film? Suppose you slip into one of to- 
morrow’s classrooms where there is intensive use of films. The 
teacher, a cute little party who groups it right, has baited John 
into asserting, “There wouldn’t have been any war if Church- 
ill had been at Munich.” And this has started a class argu- 
ment, however unenlightened, about causes of the war. This 
drives home what must be clear before any film is shown—the 
reason for its study. Watching film without knowing what 
you're watching for is lazy and no good. 

The film itself is used only about 10 minutes of each class. It 
is no substitute for mental sweat. No substitute for a teacher's 
integrity, tolerance, wisdom, and understanding. A teacher is 
great not merely for the information he imparts, but because 
of what he is, himself. 

When the students know why they’re studying the film, the 
teacher blacks out the windows with a pull of a switch and cuts 
the talking film in. And unfolding before them are the answers 
to their arguments, in a story that began not at Munich or 
Pearl Harbor but in Manchuria in 1931, or a lot further back. 
With a fast-paced interweaving of personalities, armies, riots, 
soup lines, strikes, book burnings, balcony harangues, revolu- 
tions, intrigue, brutality, and assassination, you see human 
minds being cruelly twisted until they become a real and terri- 
fying enemy. With animated maps you see the spreading plot 
of world conquest. It is not the twisted propaganda com- 
mon to wartime, nor the incredibly phony historical movies 
out of Hollywood. It is as meticulously truthful as historians 
can make it. It is a great tragedy that breathes suspense and 
life into the cadaver of history teaching. [Turn to page 34) 
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If the Navy can teach as much with a 15-minute 


film as a 2-hour leeture. can’t schools? 
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If Joe learns geography three times as fast as 


Mary. should he be held to Mary’s speed? 
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When the Army finds one out of three 2!-year- 


olds unfit, is our health program adequate? 





“Can our schools teach the G. I. way?” asks 
Walter Adams in this challenging article. The 
schools answer, “Yes, if we have intense inter- 
est motivated by purposeful learning, and ade- 
quate instructional resources, teaching - aids 
equipment, psychological services, and _teach- 
ing personnel.” Certainly it is hoped that we 
shall witness a carry-over from war to peace- 
time education of these conditions for effective 
learning. 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
John W. Studebaker 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN) 


supplied experts and workers as 


needed. made avail 
able a $16.000 vertical boring mill 
and an expert’ demonstrator for a 


film. The New York 


Navy Yard loaned a milling machine 


One company 


parti ular 


for five weeks. 

Some of the well-known vocation- 
al schools, such as the Bok Voca- 
tional School in Philadelphia; Dun- 


woody Technical Institute, Minne- 
apolis; Burgard Vocational School, 


Buffalo; Delgado Trade School, 
New Orleans; San Francisco Voca- 
tional High School; Denby Voca- 
School, Detroit; Brooklyn 
High School, and the 
Samuel Gompers Trade School in 
New York also provided facilities 
for the development of the films. 


tional 
Technical 


PURCHASEES IN THREE GROUPS 


Of the 30,000 
thus far, one-third have been pur- 


films distributed 


chased by war industries, one-third 
by the schools, and one-third by the 
Army and Navy. The United Na- 
tions are also sharing these aids for 
More than 
500 prints have been obtained by 
South Africa and 1,200 by Canada. 
Recently, 20 prints were flown to 
Soviet Russia. Mexico, Cuba, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, 
New Zealand, and 


among the other nations which have 


war industry training. 


Brazil, India, 


Australia are 


purchased prints. Recently, French 
titles were added to a series of films 
designed to be used in Quebec Prov- 
ince, Canada. 


New Unir Prices 
Originally, the training films were 
offered to users at 2 cents per foot 
plus the reel. Since the new appro- 
priation requires that the cost of 
production be amortized, a charge 
of $5.75 has been added to the price 





slidefilm dwells on 


horseplay 


dangers of 
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Marinship uses slidefilms: (above) conservation 
on - the - job 


of each film subject. Even with this 
additional charge, the average cost 
of a training film subject is $22 
which is very moderate in compari- 
son with other educational film 
prices. 

The cost of making the films runs 
$6,000 and $10,000, de- 


pending on the subject. Contracts 


between 


include accompanying slide film and 
The slide film 
contains key still pictures of the 
subject filmed. This additional aid 
enables the instructor to hold photo- 


a teachers’ manual. 


graphs on the screen so that they 
may be discussed with students. 


Tuey Get Reat REsuLTs 


Managers of war industries are 
loud in their praises of efficacy of 
these training films. Conservative 
estimates indicate that films save 25 
to 35 percent of the time required 
to train workers for war industries. 
It is also estimated that retention of 
factual information gained is at 
least 35 percent above what students 
retain when trained with the usual 
textbooks and shop methods. 

Films have been especially helpful 
in the case of training large numbers 
of workers unfamiliar 
with machine operations. They give 


heretofore 


confidence to workers new to indus- 
try. 

For the first time films have been 
used to depict skills step by step. 
These training films are comparable 
to the chapters of a textbook. For 
each new learning problem, the stu- 
dent has a new film. Although edu- 
cation films have been made on sub- 
jects related to the curriculum, never 
previously have they been used to 
match the learning process step by 
step. 

This enterprise also marks the 
first time that films have been used 


in a completely integrated visual 








slidefilm. 


Perils of improper clothing are shown in this 
frame from a recent Marinship welding safety 


aids program. Films are not relied 
on to carry the complete educational 
burden. They are accompanied by 
film strips and by a teachers’ man- 
ual. All three make up a teaching 
unit for use by instructors. 


Unper CAPABLE DIRECTION 


The War Training Visual Aids 
project is assigned to the U.S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security 





Agency. Dr. C. F. Klinefelter is in 
charge under the general supervision 
of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker. Director of the 
activities is Floyde E. Brooker who 
is assisted by a small staff of visual 


aid experts. 

(Editor’s Note: Complete synopses 
of all new subjects will appear in 
an early special edition of Business 
SCREEN. ) 


Marinship Uses Slidefilms 


BY Bob Lawrence, Director of Visual Aids, Training Division 


S° ND SLIDEFILMS using cartoon 
techniques are the foundation 
of the visual aid program carried 
the Training Division at 
Marinship Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area shipyard. 

The possibilities of visual aid in 
training thousands 
clerks, salesmen, and housewives as 


on by 


of erstwhile 


shipbuilders were early recognized 
by Marinship. However, a survey 
of available films, both slide and 
16 mm., revealed that there were 
few with specific shipyard appli- 
cation. 
SaFeTY A Key PROBLEM 

Major problem in giving pre- 
production instruction to men and 
women who had never worked in 
heavy industry was selling the im- 
portance of safety in every day work. 
First attention was thus given to the 
preparation of safety films, and they 
continue to be the major item on the 
Visual Aid Section’s program. 

Objective of all safety films is to 
put across a simple, powerful mes- 
sage with local Marinship applica- 
tion, and with enough humor in the 
sequences and narration to empha- 
size safety points and avoid dullness 
and repetition. 


CHARACTERS TELL STORY 
Chief method used is to super- 
impose cartoon characters over 
actual yard photographs. A famil- 





cedures” 


A Marinship slidefilm entitled “Welding Pro- 
shows what 


iar yard scene is chosen as _ back- 
ground for each frame, and the car- 
toon characters supply the action 


and meaning. Interspersed are 
posed photographs to emphasize 


proper procedure. 

The production process of these 
slidefilms, which run from 50 to 
100 frames in length, is neither dif- 
ficult Developing 
and printing of the film strip is the 
only outside expense. 


nor expensive. 


Descriptive material for each 
frame is written by a trained copy 
writer and then recorded in the 
yard sound studio. Most of the re- 
cording is straight narration, but 
dramatic technique is used in some 
instances. 


Fitms Usep CONSTANTLY 


To date, eight slidefilms and one 
1200 foot color sound movie have 
been produced, and are in constant 
use in the Marinship training pro- 
gram. They are not only shown to 
induction classes of new workers, 
but also play a prominent part in 
all ungrading and craft courses. 

The yard Safety Division is high 
in its praise of the fine effect the 
films have had in maintaining Mar- 
inship’s outstandingly low accident 
rate. They feel that constant show- 
ing of these films reminds workers 
of the need for continuous attention 
to safety principles. 


happens when welding 


lines become worn. 
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MEASURING FILM USEFULNESS 


Part Two of the Study on the Use 
of Training Films in War Production 


ILMS AS USED in this experiment 
fr thus formed an integral part of 

the training course. Usually 
the instructor demonstrated or de- 
scribed the next job to be done 
before the film was shown. After 
the film lesson the class was helped 
to make the connection between 
what was shown in the film and 
what was to be done in class. When 
the lathes used in the film were 
different from those available to the 
trainees, differences and similarities 
were pointed out. 

Projects required of the students 
were similar to those turned out in 
the film demonstration, but were 
sufficiently different to encourage 
transfer of knowledge to the per- 
formance of new tasks. Where 
alternative methods were demon- 
strated in the films the relative mer- 
its of each were discussed, and the 
students were helped to select the 
one best suited to themselves and 
the equipment which they were 
learning to operate. 

When students required indi- 
vidual help in turning out their 
projects, the instructors habitually 
referred to the films as well as to 
other previous teaching. In every 
conceivable way the film was made 
an integral part of the instruction; 
it was never by word or action rele- 
gated to the status of a frill or an 
easily-dispensed-with supplementary 
device. 


PREPARATION FOR Fim USE 


Preceding each film lesson an at- 
tempt was made to motivate learn- 
ing, to direct attention to important 
things to look for in the film, and 
to do any pre-teaching that might 
be considered essential to under- 
standing the film. 

These things were accomplished 
by pointing out the application of 
the skill to industry, by describing 
the job that the student was to do 
next, and by pointing out the vari- 
ous steps required in turning it out. 
The students were then shown the 
film for the first time without inter- 
ruption. 


Discussion Fo_itows F1iLM 


When the film was over, the stu- 
dents filled out a self-testing exer- 
cise of short answer questions which 
was a part of a commercially pre- 
pared study guide.“ A discussion 
followed during which the impor- 
tant parts of the film were reviewed, 


(1) (The Visual Learning Guides referred 
to are Nos. 1-10 and 44-45 of a series pub- 
lished by the National Audio-Visual Council, 
Inc., of Chicago, 1942.) 
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misconceptions were brought to 
light and corrected, and self-testing 
exercises were checked. 

There followed a second showing 
of the film. During this showing the 
film was stopped when necessary to 
bring out certain important points. 
A brief summary followed the final 
showing. As has been stated, upon 
returning to their shop the trainees 
were given further help in making 
the transfer from the film to their 
own work. 

REPETITION NECESSARY 

Repetition played an important 
part in the instruction of both “film” 
and “non-film” groups. In spite of 
feelings to the contrary held by 
some instructors, a single descrip- 
tion of a process is usually not 
enough to produce satisfactory 
learning. Of course, repetition may 
be harmful if care is not taken to 
accomplish it through presenting 
the same idea in a variety of ways 
and from a number of different 
angles. 


CONCENTRATE THE ATTENTION 


All film lessons were conducted in 
a classroom rather than in the indi- 
vidual shops. The classroom was 
kept well ventilated and at the 
proper temperature as far as it was 
possible to do so. Since all the 
training took place after 10:30 P.M. 
there was no difficulty in darkening 


the room adequately. An effort was 
made to have the projection equip- 
ment set up and the film threaded 
before the class arrived. The experi- 
menter took charge of the mechani- 
cal details of film showing, so that 
the instructor could give his com- 
plete attention to his class. 

Groups were kept small enough 
to allow free discussion and ex- 
change of ideas. Only on rare occa- 
sions were classes combined. When 
they were, one instructor was given 
direct responsibility for conducting 
the lesson. 

A spare projection lamp and a 
spare fuse were carried with the 
machine at all times, to avoid delays 
due to the failure of equipment. To 
minimize distraction the projector 
was placed well behind the audience. 
The speaker was placed on a chair 
directly in front of and below the 
screen. Every effort was made to 
avoid interruptions during the film 
showings. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 

Two services of an administrative 
nature were supplied by the investi- 
gator in an effort to assure the main- 
tenance of high standards of film 
teaching. The first was that of mak- 
ing films and projection equipment 
conveniently available for the train- 
ing program. 

Although two sets of machine- 
shop films had been technically avail- 


able for some time before the be- 
ginning of the investigation, none 
of the instructors had ever used a 
motion picture in any of his classes. 
The reason for this non-use of films 
was that the administration had not 
made provisions that would facili- 
tate such use. It was not due to any 
lack of ambition or conscientious- 
ness on the part of the instructors, 
nor to any aversion to the use of 
films in training. 

Under the circumstances, the only 
way films could be made conven- 
iently available when and as often 
as was dictated by good teaching 
was for the investigator to provide 
such service. In order to use a given 
film on a given day, the following 
steps had to be carried out: 

1. The investigator notified the 
administrative office, in ad- 
vance, of the intention to use 
film and projection equip- 
ment. 

2. The administrative office noti- 
fied the person in charge of 
the films and equipment of 
the investigator’s request for 
audio-visual equipment. 

3. The person in charge of the 
equipment arranged to have 
it taken from its storage place 
and transported to the admin- 
istrative office. 

1. The investigator went to the 
administrative office, obtained 
the film and equipment, set it 
up in the projection room, 
ran the film, and returned film 
and equipment to the admin- 
istrative office. 


uw 


The person in charge of the 
equipment arranged for the 
return of film and equipment 
to its storage place. 


LEADERSHIP IN UTILIZATION 


The complicated procedure in- 
volved in securing films had effec- 
tively prevented their use in the 
training center in which the investi- 
gation was conducted. Consequent- 
ly, the instructors had had neither 
training uor experience in the use 
of films. It was therefore necessary 
for the investigator to take responsi- 
bility for a second administrative 
function, that of supplying leader- 
ship in film utilization. 

It has already been pointed out 
that the instructors were primarily 
craftsmen. It was frequently diffi- 
cult for them to realize that the 
trainees, lacking their own rich 
background of experience and in- 
formation, usually needed further 
explanation of what they had seen 
in the film, that this explanation 
had to be repeated in a variety of 


(CONTINUED ON THE Next Pace) 
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(CONTINUED FROM Previous PAGE) 
ways, and that the relationship be- 
tween the whole film 
their own shop procedures had to 


lesson and 


be pointed out. 

The Visual Learning Guides pre- 
viously referred to played an im- 
portant part in the utilization of 
films. The investigator was present 
at all film showings and helped to 
guide the progress of the film les- 
son. Conferences and discussions 
with the instructors encouraged the 
preparation for and follow-up of 


film lessons in the shops. 
COMPARISON OF TIME SAVING 


The primary results of the experi- 
a table, 
which is an adaptation from more 


ment have been set up in 


intricate tabulations in the original 
report. It is shown that in every 
case the film group required less 
time, on the average, to complete 
their than did 


the non-film group. Members of the 


jobs satisfactor ily 


non-film group, on the average, re- 
quired more than five and one-half 
hours to turn out an acceptable 
piece of work involving a right 
thread. Members of 


the film group required less than 


hand coarse 
four hours to complete the same job 
satisfactorily. In addition to saving 
28 per cent on time, the film group 
spoiled less than half as much work 
as did the non-film group. 

The author of this research study 
recognizes, in accordance with con- 
servative statistical practice, the ex- 
istence of some theoretic al possibil- 
ity that the advantages apparent in 
film use may be due to chance. He 
computes that the largest odds 
against the existence of an actual 
on any of the jobs shown 
table 2a-V, 
where there are only 2 chances in 
100. For the other jobs, they are 
still smaller. 


saving, 


in the occur in Job 


The average number of rejections 
is shown in the table, for its bearing 
upon any supposition that the sav- 
ings in time might have been gained 
at the expense of accuracy. In only 
two of the twelve jobs did the film 
group have a greater average num- 
ber of rejections than the non-film 
group. 

These jobs, 1-L and 3-L, 


both done in the beginners’ room. 


were 


One might expect only very small 
differences between the film and 
non-film groups at a time when they 
had been taught by different meth- 
ods for so short a period as two 
weeks. 

In turning out some projects the 
film group showed results which 
may surprise even motion picture 
enthusiasts. Thus, in Job 4-H, turn- 
ing a taper with offset tailstock, half 


of the film group required, on the 
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than two 
successful trial. Fewer 
fifth of the non-film 
pleted their trials successfully in the 
At the other end of the 
scale, while only one trainee in the 


average, less hours per 
than 


group com- 


one- 


same time. 


film group required seven hours or 
more per successful trial, one-fourth 
of the non-film group required that 


long. 


COMPARISON OF INFORMATIONAL 
Gain Durinc TrRAIniInGc Course 


In addition to comparing film 
and non-film groups on the basis of 
speed attained in lathe work, com- 
parisons were made of the two 
groups in terms of the information 
gained during their training course. 
The mean technical information gain 
of the film group as determined by 
entering and leaving scores on the 





Purdue Test for Machinists and Ma- 
chine Operators was 38.136. The 
corresponding gain for the non-film 
group was 19.034. This difference 
is 6.61 times its standard error—a 
statistical indication of very consid- 
erable reliability in the finding. The 
fact is rather striking, that the aver- 
age difference between pre-test and 
end-test score in the film group was 
more than twice that of the non-film 
group. It is consistent in trend, 
however, with the findings of Arn- 
spiger, Rulon, and a number of 
other investigators. 


Wat Visuat Teacuinc Does 


Returning to the question of sav- 
ing time, it appears from the table 
that the more difficult jobs and 
those greater accuracy 
were the ones on which the greatest 


requiring 
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savings were effected by films. Since 
these jobs came toward the end of 
the course there are four possible 
interpretations of this part of the 
data. 


1. Films are more useful in 
teaching the more complicated 
and more exacting operations. 
Film teaching tends to accel- 
erate learning in the initial 
stages, but groups not taught 
with films will tend to “catch 
up with” film groups after a 
time. 
3. The effect of film teaching is 
cumulative. 
4. Combinations of (1). (2) and 
(3). 
Further research would be needed 
to show which of these hypotheses 
are correct. 


N 


Usinc THE TIME SAVED 

Two questions have practical im- 
portance from the data 
showing that those taught with films 
learned their lathe skills in a shorter 
time than those not so taught. The 
first is, did the time spent in show- 
ing films cancel the time saved from 
practicing on the machines? The 
answer is definitely no. The film 
lessons did last from fifty to one hun- 
dred minutes, and 


arising 


therefore did 
prolong somewhat the instructional 
period that came before the trainees 
began actual work on the lathe. 
This was in spite of the fact that 
instructor demonstrations to the 
non-film groups usually had to be 
longer and more numerous than 
those given to the film groups. How- 
ever, the fact that most of the jobs 
required two or more trials and that 
the comparisons are in terms of 
average successful trial 
suggests that the actual time saving 
due to films was greater than the 
differences between the calculated 
would indicate. Thus the 
saving of approximately 42 minutes 
per trial on Job 1-L, which required 
four trials, amounts to a saving of 
168 minutes, or 


time per 


means 


more than twice 
the time usually used in the film 
lesson on that job. 

Furthermore, three of the seven 
lathe films demonstrated more than 
one job, so the time spent showing 
the film must be divided among 
these jobs. Finally, it should be 
obvious that even the straight sub- 
stitution of film lessons for a part 
of the time on the machines would 
have the advantage of making it 
possible for more people to use the 
same machines. 

A second question is, what did the 
film groups do with the time they 
saved? Several answers to this 


question were observed in conduct- 
ing the experiment. Some students 
used their spare time to do supple- 
mental exercises on the lathe. Some 
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made such useful shop equipment 
as plug gages, boring bars, and so 
on. Other students did extra work 
on blueprint reading and shop 
A few assisted the 
instructors in record keeping, and 


mathematics. 


in giving individual help to slower 
students. Several were put on pro- 
duction at the ordnance plant, dur- 
ing or before their last week of 
training. This latter plan seemed 
sensible in view of the need for 
skilled workers. 
SOURCES OF SAVING 

Why was the motion picture able 
to produce such marked results in 
the economy of time in learning 
lathe 


logical 


operations? A number of 


explanations will suggest 
themselves to anyone who has used 
films in teaching motor skills. In 
the first place, film demonstrations, 
although they cannot entirely sup- 
plant classroom demonstrations by 
the instructor, do have a number of 
distinct advantages over them. In 
a shop or classroom demonstration 
there are always those who, being 
on the outer fringe of the group, can 
see and hear little of what is going 
the film 
equally well. By manipulating light- 


on. All trainees can see 


ing and the camera’s position in 
relation to what is being shown, it 
is possible to make the film empha- 
size or play down various elements 


















































MEASURING DEVICE CREATED 


BY AUTHOR FOR STUDY OF LATHE 


HAND REACTIONS IN MEASURING USEFULNESS OF TRAINING FILMS 


of any demonstration. Furthermore, 
in a dark projection room by far 
the most dominant stimuli for at- 
tracting attention are the bright im- 
age on the screen and the clear voice 
of the commentator. In the class- 
room or shop there are almost al- 
ways distractions to compete with 
the instructor for the group atten- 
tion. 


that is being demonstrated can be 
cut out in the film, but in real life 


it may drown out many of the in- 
structor’s explanatory remarks. 


Can’t DispLace INSTRUCTOR 


Several techniques peculiar to the 


Even the noise of the machine 


motion-picture medium give the film 
added advantages over the instructor 
The 
film can show minute objects great- 
for example, the 


in demonstrating shop skills. 


ly enlarged, as, 
action of the finishing tool was dem- 
onstrated in one film. Motions may 
be speeded up or slowed down as 
they were in the film demonstrating 
the sequence of operations involved 
and 
time-consuming elements can easily 


in threading. Non-essential 
be omitted in the film presentation 
without disturbing the sequence and 
continuity demanded in the comple- 
tion of the operation. Diagrams 
and animations can show machinery 


and processes that are difficult to 
demonstrate in the absence of such 
techniques. 

There sometimes is a temptation 
for instructors, especially those with 
little experience or those who do not 
particularly like their work, to omit 
or slide over all or parts of demon- 
strations for all or parts of classes. 
The motion picture, on the other 
hand, usually represents the best or- 
ganized and most complete presen- 
tation of a technique that can be de- 
veloped. It never gets tired or 
bored; it is always ready to be used 
if it is administered and cared for 
properly. In the United States Of- 
fice of Education films. the worker 
nearly always is shown just how the 
skills he is being asked to learn re- 
lated to the war effort and to indus- 
try. He is made to feel that he 
soon will be helping to produce air- 
planes, jeeps, or tanks, and so on. 
It is difficult for the unaided in- 
structor, especially if he is not par- 
ticularly eloquent, to attach an 
equally strong emotional appeal to 
the work he is demonstrating. 

Fitm + 


It would be a serious error. the 


Instructor: A TEAM 

author concludes, to infer that the 
motion picture can ever take the 
The film 
does have qualities within its scope 
(CONTINUED ON THE Next Pace) 


place of the instructor. 
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instructor 


of usefulness that the 
but to take the 


maximum advantages of these qual- 


alone cannot match 


ities in a total training situation re- 
quires the active participation of an 
ambitious and resourceful instruc- 
tor. The film supplements, but can 


never supplant the instructor. 
Use Firms: Don’t Bury THEM 


One 


from the investigation is that cer- 


strong impression arising 
tain administrative provisions must 
be made if training films are to be 
used effectively. Primary among 
these is the provision of means by 
which films and projection equip- 
ment may be secured by instructors 
with a minimum of inconvenience. 
Equally important is seeing that in- 
structors use the films according to 
acceptable educational principles 


: 
As long as the investigator took 


the entire responsibility for getting 
the films, they were made an integ- 
ral part of the training of the expe- 
results 


rimental groups, and the 


speak for themselves. Before this 
time, films and projection equip- 
ment had lain idle during the time 
the classes were in session. 


Much 


tape that prevented the use of films 


of the administrative red 


by making them difficult to secure 
might have been eliminated by giv- 
ing instructors direct access to the 
films and equipment, rather than 
obliging them to clear through the 
administration. This would have 
entailed the slight difficulty of 
teaching the instructors to set up 
and run the equipment. Their run- 
ning of the equipment for their own 
classes would have tended to divide 
their attention to the slight disad- 
vantage of teaching effectiveness. 

disadvan- 


There are, however, 


tages in giving instructors direct 
access to films and equipment. In 
the first place it would make it very 
difficult to fix responsibility for loss 
or damage to valuable equipment. 
Furthermore, it would still not pro- 
vide the second basic need for effi- 
cient film use, leadership in methods 


of film utilization. 
Use THEM PROPERLY 


Leadership in the utilization of 
films is no less important as an 
administrative responsibility than 
making films available to instruc- 
tors, for it is not likely that the 
film alone will have much of the 
desired effect unless it is used ac- 
cording to sound principles of 
teaching. 

Leadership in film used would 
logically be expected to be a de- 
creasing function of administration, 
in situations where the teaching 
staff is stable. 


search was carried on with instruc- 


However, this re- 
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tors who were relatively untrained 
and inexperienced in teaching—in- 
structors who had never had much 
occasion to put themselves in the 
position of the learner, and there- 
fore were in need of improvement 
in the art of making ideas clear, 
concrete, and simple to learn. 
OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 
Perhaps the best way to admin- 
ister film teaching is to centralize 
responsibility for it under the lead- 
ership of a director or specialist for 
visual 


education. In situations 


where most of the training is done 
in a plant, a permanent projection 
room could be equipped and main- 
tained. Groups of trainees or em- 
ployees seeking upgrading instruc- 
tion could be brought into the pro- 
jection room at the optimum time 
for their learning. At the same time 
their instructors could be getting 
help in using films as they watched 
the visual education specialist han- 
dle the film showings. 

In situations where training is 
conducted on an individual basis, 
the projection room could serve 
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somewhat like a library. A trainee 
could go there to study a film much 
as he would go to a library to study 
a book. This would help make it 
possible for the trainee to learn at 
his own pace. While something of 
the group spirit might be sacrificed 
and something of the teacher’s lec- 
turing lost, much of the film study 
could be standardized, and the ad- 
vantages in the efficient utilization 
of manpower would be tremendous. 
TECHNIQUES FOR THE FUTURE 


Such an individualized process of 
film utilization would likely be im- 
possible with present projection 
equipment unless a_ projectionist 
were available at all times to run 
films. In the future, however, audio- 
visual equipment may be so simpli- 
fied as to eliminate the need for any 
extensive training of projectionists 
for classroom film showings. 

Where training is conducted in 
scattered centers, the visual instruc- 
tion specialist could, in cooperation 
with all instructors, make out a 
schedule for bringing the visual 
materials and equipment to the vari- 
ous centers. The fullest cooperation 
of instructors should be enlisted in 
making out the schedule, and the 
schedule should not be made out 
too far in advance. If either of 
these factors is neglected, poor tim- 
ing of visual lessons is likely to 
result. 


FiLMs FOR OTHER TRADES 

To what extent may the findings 
of this study, on engine-lathe in- 
struction, be applicable to the train- 
ing of operators for other machines 
—amilling machine, planer and shap- 
er, and so on? And to what extent 
can the findings of a study of the 
use of films in the training of ma- 
chine operators be applied to other 
trades entirely, such as shipbuild- 
ing, automotive and airplane con- 
struction and repair? Perhaps no 
answer should be ventured on the 
basis of this study except that such 
questions are of critical importance, 
and worthy of research. However, 
there can be little doubt that so far 
as the learning tasks in other occu- 
pations are similar to those involved 
in lathe work films are likely to be 
effective. 
(THE CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT OF 
THIS 2-PART RESEARCH STUDY REVIEW) 
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84 Pages of Visual Aids 
Visually Portrayed 


This new Jam Handy catalog presents a wide selection of visual 
aids. In its 84 pages you'll find descriptions of 22 slidefilm Kit 
Sets, 491 individual slidefilms and 44 educational motion pic 
tures. For easy reference there are two indexes—one by film 
titles and the other by teaching subjects. 

This broad range of helpful material is available now for in 
structors with heavy teaching loads, for teachers who are called 
upon to handle new subjects and for schools and industries 
which have a program of vocational training to carry. 

Jam Handy slidefilms and educational motion pictures are 
helping thousands of teachers in every state and in many for- 
eign countries. Please send for your copy of the catalog today. 





“The JAM HANDY Oxrgantzation 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON DAYTON 


LOS ANGELES 


Your Free Copy is Ready. Please Write Today 
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| THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 

; 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 

] Please send my copy of the new Jam Handy Catalog. 
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showings are now being offered. 
To plan the actual showings from 

month to month, the National Film 

works in 


Board joint-partnership 


with Industrial Circuits audiences. 
Following each showing, special re- 
port cards are filled out by manage- 
ments of firms and returned to the 
Film Board in Ottawa. On 


cards are written comments about 


these 


the program presented, suggestions 
for future showings and remarks 
noting ways in which the general 


A sec- 


ond series of report cards comes 


service might be improved. 


from the workers direct, here too, 
with concrete comments and sugges- 
tions. Each projectionist also sends 
in a comprehensive report. At In- 
dustrial Circuits headquarters, the 
information contained on these cards 
and reports is carefully organized 
and tabulated. In selecting films for 
future programs, then, the desires 
of audiences, as indicated through 
the report system, are taken into 
consideration. 


OTHER COUNTRIES ASSIST 


In its effort to bring the best in 
film fare to its audiences, the Indus- 
trial Circuits draws upon the film 
resources of other countries as well 
as Canada. From Scotland came the 
picture No Accidents shown one 

From the United States 
industrial incentives activity 
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ds 7 WAR PLANT SHOWS 


came The Arm Behind the Army 
and Attack Signal used on respective 
monthly programs. Soldiers Without 
Uniform was made in Australia; 
These Are the Men was produced 
in England. All of these have been 
included on the Industrial Circuits. 
Before a final selection of a month’s 
film program is made, many pic- 
tures from 


several countries may 


have been reviewed and rejected. 


MANAGEMENT ALSO PLEASED 


The applause sounding across 
Canada for the Industrial Circuits 
comes not from audiences alone. 
Management has endorsed the proj- 
ect heartily, has made these show- 


ings an important feature of the 








radio singer 
F es war plant programs. 
are actua hots fr 

convincing 


e $7.50 


WAR DEPT. 


25 West 45th Street 








“DON’T BE AN ABSENTEE” 


Special SOUNDIES Release. 3 Minute 16mm. Sound Film 
This Inspiring Film BRINGS RESULTS! 


Starring Patti Ryan 


featured in the famous “Lunch Time 
Action scenes in DON'T BE AN ABSENTEE 
m invasion of Sicily and from “Desert Victory”. 

entertaining 


Weare distributors of 


INCENTIVE FILMS 


for Industrial Plants 


16mm. Sound 
ENTERTAINMENT and EDUCATIONAL Features and Shorts 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN Inc. 


monthly production program. To- 
day, more than seventy per cent of 
Industrial Circuits screenings are 
held during working hours on com- 
pany time. 

The Hon. C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
wrote concerning the Industrial Cir- 
cuits to Canadian Film Commis- 
sioner John Grierson. “I note with 
interest,” the Minister’s letter be- 
gins, “that the Industrial Film Cir- 
cuits are winning larger audiences 
each month. I understand the pro- 
grammes are meeting with approval 
of both management and labour in 
the plants in which they are shown.” 

“TI trust,” the 


letter concludes, 


Thrilling 
a MUST for every war plant! 


New York 19, N. Y. 

















“that your screenings will continue 
to attract increasing audiences.” 

They are .. . in every Province 
across the Dominion industry is tak- 
ing enthusiastic advantage of having 
films shown for men and women in 
production. The Industrial Circuits 
come free of charge; management is 
asked to supply nothing more than 
space and an audience. From there 
on, National Film Board projection- 
ists do the rest. 


New Slidefilm Combats 
War Boom Spending 


A DRAMATIC JOLT to the short 

memories of spendthrifts is 
made in the new Dartnell sound- 
slidefilm production, Dollars and 
Sense. Produced for general sale, 
the film is now being distributed to 
all companies and organizations 
which desire to take direct action 
against the war-boom spending that 
is contributing to inflation and seri- 
ously undermining the post-war 


economy of the nation. 

Dollars and Sense is the current 
release in the HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
INDUSTRY films produced by The 
Dartnell Corporation of Chicago, 
written and directed by George Car- 
illon. The first film of this series, 
The Power of a Minute, has been 
adopted for regular use by more 
than a thousand companies, and a 
special version was made for the 
Navy Department. 


COMPANY FILMS 
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shorter than This Is Armstrong's, 
explains the general welfare and 
personnel prograrns of the Com- 
pany. This film also serves to in- 
troduce to the new employees the 
President of the Company, H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., and other top executives 
who speak brief messages of wel- 
from the screen. The film 
then clearly explains the Company’s 
method of Job Classification and 
how wage and salary scales are set, 
the Income Security Program, 
Group Insurance Plan, General Re- 
tirement Plan and other programs 
of this nature. To do this, anima- 
tion is used extensively. The entire 


come 


film is in color. 

The two films, which are always 
shown together, have been put on 
the screen in all of Armstrong’s 
factory towns for ennployees and 
their families and friends, and are 
shown daily to each ‘new group of 
employees starting ‘work on that 
day. The Company: considers the 
showing of the films the major fea- 
ture of its extensive induction pro- 
gram. 
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LEARNING HOW THEY WORK FROM THE TOP DOWN 











Presidents Edward B. DeVry of DeForest's Training, Inc. (left) and 
Wm. C. DeVry of DeVry Corporation, Chicago, explain to WACs Vivian 
Holloway T/5 and Iva Cale T/5 of Panama City, Florida, and Pvt. C. R. 
Simon of Lorado, Texas, and Sgt. Walter Keeler of Yuma, Arizona, part 
of a contingent of specialist troops enrolled at DeForest’s Training for 
special work on electronic equipment built by DeVry Corporation, the 
simple yet still effectively operating mechanism of their father’s ‘‘suitcase 
projector” of 1913. 





OPTICAL FILMS OPEN NEW TRAINING FIELD 
* In connection with the training an inch, are needed to secure 
films on “Optical Craftsmanship” 
produced by the Bell & Howell Com- 


the specified rough grinding. 


Under the supervision of J. Stan- 





pany for the United States Office of 
Education, a whole series of obscure 
but important problems will be 
brought out into the light and an- 
swered by means of animation. 
These animation sequences visual- 
izing vital facts beyond the reach 
of the unaided eye, will cover such 


ley McIntosh, visual aids specialist 
for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and Wm. F. Kruse, in charge 
of film production for Bell & Howell, 
animation is resorted to wherever 
straight photography proves inade- 
quate. In a field like that of pre- 
cision optics there are many meas- 









problems as: urements and concepts that are 
beyond the range of the human eye, 
or, in fact, beyond customary meas- 
urement devices. In all such situa- 
tions, beyond the facilities of ordi- 
nary visualization, animation plays 
an indispensable role. 


(1) Why Newton’s rings, measur- 
ing spaces of only a few one- 
millionths of an inch, 
the actual curvature of lenses. 

(2) Why three successive grinding 
tools, differing in radius by 
only a few one-thousandths of 


reveal 





Technical consultants and supervisors discuss animation drawings prepared 
at the famous Terrytoons Studios in New Rochelle, New York, by Paul 


Terry staff. Each of the six films on Optical Craftsmanship, produced by 
Bell & Howell for the U. S. Office of Education, will contain one or more 
animation sequences. 

Reading left to right: C. A. Gilmour; Paul C. Foote; J. S. McIntosh, Visual 
Aids Specialist, U. S. Office of Education; Wm. F. Kruse, Producer; Erich 
Buttstadt. 
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DESERT 
VICTORY 


Acclaimed by Critics as 


ONE OF THE GREAT BATTLE 
PICTURES OF THE WAR 








Now Available in 16MM Sound Film | 


DESERT VICTORY — “unquestionably the 
best film of the year" according to film critic 
James Agee in "The Nation". 


DESERT VICTORY — chosen by the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures as 
“the best documentary film of the year”. 


DESERT VICTORY — selected by New York 
Times film critic Bosley Crowther as one of 
the best films of all kinds released in 1943. 


DESERT VICTORY — one of film critic John 
T. McManus's "Fifteen Best Films of 1943" 
in P.M. 


Sale Price: $66.50 — 62 mins. 


Service charge, one day: $2.50 — longer 
periods by arrangement. 


Write for Catalogue 
“Films of Britain at War’ 











BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


k 20 N 















































|’ is Up TO the schools of the 
community to prepare the youth 
of today for a new kind of world 

a world of design, of invention, of 
wonderful, new conveniences. 

Students of today must face new 
problems of living and earning in 
an age of air-travel, television, elec- 
tronics, plastics and lighter metals. 

The capacity to produce and con- 
sume can only come in such an era 
through an educational system 
streamlined to develop it. 

To meet these new obligations, 
our schools need better paid teach- 
ers and vitally necessary facilities 
and equipment, and the investment 
of tax-dollars in this direction 
brings a big return to community 
and Nation. 


DEDICATED TO YOUTH 


That is the gist of the theme of a 
new sound motion picture, Pop 
Rings The Bell.—Dedicated to 
America’s Future — The Youth of 
Today, produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit for its spon- 
sors, The National School Service 
Institute. 

The picture will be shown nation- 
wide through the cooperation of 
the 200 members of The Institute 
with educators and educational or- 
ganizations and associations, as a 
neans of bringing home to tax- 
payers everywhere the new needs 
of our schools resulting from tech- 
nological developments in wartime, 
and the coming of the air-age. 

The picture has a screen or run- 
ning time of approximately 15 min- 
utes, and 16 mm. prints will be made 
available by the members of the 
Institute for the convenience of 


schools everywhere. 
Tue ScHoo.’s New ProsBLemMs 


Appeal is based upon the fact that 
most tax-payers, whose tax dollars 
sustain and develop the work of out 
schools, frequently fail to realize 
that teaching today is no longer a 
mere matter of text-book study and 
home work assignment; that tech- 
nology, upon which the future re- 
lies, makes new demands for equip- 
ment and facilities—for classroom, 
school workshop laboratory and 
this, in turn, makes necessary better 
paid teachers to put these facilities 
to effectual use. 

\ simple motion picture story has 
been prepared to drive home these 
facts. The central figure or char- 
acter is “Pop” Gregor, custodian of 
The Middleton School, an old timer 
in the town who knows everybody. 
Opening scenes show the principal's 
office—that of Mr. Forsythe—on the 
evening when a “back-to-school” 
gathering is in progress, and during 
which there is a meeting of Prin- 





OUR SCHOOLS and THE FUTURE 


BY Lyne S. Metcalfe 


COMMUNITY 
INVESTMENT 





dellir-nadeeaett 
return 


A scene from the new Jam Handy motion picture ‘“‘Pop Rings the Bell” 





SHOW 
These Official 
U.S. Army 

Battle 
Reports! 


(Right: Seene from 
“Attack Signal”) 





Ideal Pictures* Now Exclusive Depositories 

for Official U. S. Army Incentive Films 

in Chicago, Denver, Kansas City Areas 
Let your workers know the facts of the battlefront through 
these hard-hitting, official films of the U.S. Army. Complete 
daily or weekly programs arranged for war plants and adult 
groups from Ideal’s official depositories in Chicago, Denver 
and Kansas City areas. Other Ideal offices have official 


O. W. 1. films available for loan. Complete projection serv- 
ice arranged where necessary. 


*Note: Ideal Pictures libraries in the Chicago area, Denver 
and Kansas City, serving only those areas, are authorized 
distributors of these official Army programs. 


IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The largest distributors of 16mm sound films in the world 
28 E. Eighth Street . Chicago, Illinois 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. 
Ideal Pictures, Rm. 1, 926 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 








For other Features and Shorts consult these local Ideal offices 


BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

STEVEN-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 915 S. W. 1lOth Ave... Pertland, Oregon. 
IDEAL-SOUTHERN l6émm PICTURES CO., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, Fla. 

IDEAL PICTURES, 210 E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


IDEAL SOUTHERN PICTURES CO., 336 Barrone Street, New Orleans, La. 











cipal Forsythe with four typical 
local business men taxpayers. The 
taxpayers question the need for 
additional school taxes, and the 
Principal finds himself on the de- 
fensive. “Pop” is present at this 
meeting. 


REASONS ARE PRESENTED 


Dramatically and forcefully and 
armed with the facts. Forsythe re- 
veals to the taxpayers the reasons 
why the school—and all schools 
need more funds to meet the new 
obligations. Cooking, domestic sci- 
ence, school shop and classroom 
scenes — global geography class 
are flashed on the screen to show 
how new facilities and equipment 
become ever more vitally necessary 
to enable the school to meet new 
obligations in line with the times. 

Forsythe’s presentation—against 
opposition—in effect, represents a 
“pattern” for every educator. 

“Pop” steps into this somewhat 
stormy scene to sustain Forsythe’s 
defense, recalling to the hard-boiled 
business men just what the Middle- 
ton School has done for the com- 
munity and every one in it—over 
the years. 


EDUCATION AN INVESTMENT 


While this meeting is the chief 
sequence or episode in the film, 
there are colorful sidelights and 
some interesting characterizations. 
Stress is laid on the fact that every 
tax-dollar spent to improve educa- 
tion through improved and up-to- 
date teaching equipment and better 
pay for teachers, is an investment 
that brings a rich return to every 
one in the community. 

Forsythe has the facts, and suc- 
ceeds in convincing even the most 
hard-boiled of the group that the 
technological era into which the 
Nation is entering, especially the 
future of aviation, has wrought 
many changes in education which 
present new problems and add new 
burdens to the schools and that these 
obligations can be met only if ade- 
quate facilities are provided. 





FOR SALE 


Sound Slidefilm Projectors 
Now available 10 unused 
Radiad Rear-View Sound- 
Slide Projectors. Each is a 
complete unit consisting of 
translucent screen, SVE 
projector with 2” lens, 
amplifier and speaker. 
Ideal for showing films to 
small groups for training 
purposes. For further de- 
tails phone R. P. Hogan, 
State 2100, Ext. 425 or 
write 35 E. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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NEWS OF FILMS 


* DeVry 


subsidiary of 


Films & Laboratories, a 
DeVry Corporation, 
has been named a depository for 
Office of War 


which are now available. 


Information films, 
It is also 
announced that the 16mm sound-on- 
film edition of the British war epic 
Desert Victory is available through 
DeVry Films & Laboratories. Ac- 
cording to Lt. Col. David MacDon- 
ald, Desert 
Victory was filmed, 95° of its foot- 


under whose direction 
age was made with DeVry 35mm 
motion picture cameras. 


BELL & HOWELL ANNOUNCES 
PORTA-STAND UNIT 


* Bell & Howell has added another 
product to its long list of precision- 
the double-duty 
available with- 


made equipment 
Filmo Porta-Stand 
out a priority. 
Closed. the unit looks like a suit- 
case, is easily carried by means of its 





PRODUCTION 
EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Experienced production 
man of executive type for 
war work and for post-war 
work. Must know produe- 
tion methods on small 
precision equipment in- 
volving some electronics. 
Mail outline history and 
capabilities. Present oper- 
ations all high priority 
war work. 


Address Box 12 


Business Screen Magazine 








& EQUIPMENT 


leather handle. Opened, it is a stand 
42” high, with a platform 12%” x 
2444” which 


size 


accommodates any 


projector 8mm or l6mm, 
sound or silent, and boasts a con- 
venient shelf for holding reels and 


Added to the 


movie fan’s collection of equipment, 


cans during a show. 


the Porta-Stand puts an end to fur- 
niture rearranging and book stack- 
ing on chair or table for proper pro- 
jection height. Furthermore, it 


serves admirably as a_ speaker’s 
stand. 
Constructed of rigid basswood- 
plywood finished in lustrous brown 
lacquer, with durable steel hard- 
ware used throughout, the Porta- 
Stand utilizes non-critical materials 
as stated is available 


and, above. 


without a priority. 


VIEW OF NEW PORTA-STAND 





Picture above shows the new B & H 
portable projection stand unit in 
closing position. 





Do You KNOW 
The SOUTH? 


FILM DIRECTORY 
IS AVAILABLE 


® The Visual Education 
department of Illinois In- 








Knowing the South—its people, their 
views and their interests—is a vital factor 
in the success of your film distribution. 


Knowing audiences in the South and 
having the efficient means of reaching 
them in mass or selectively are two 
important assets that have made The 
Distributor's Group one of the South's 
largest distributors of commercial, indus- 
trial and wartime informational film pro- 
grams. When looking South—look to 
The Distributor's Group! 





How's YOUR Southern 
16MM. Distribution? 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, inc. 


"The South's Finest 16MM. Film Service" 
756 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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stitute of Technology, 
35th & Federal Streets in 
Chicago, has provided for 
the guidance of war in- 
dustries and vocational 
schools, a comprehensive 
guidebook to available 
war training subjects. 
Copies of the Visual 
Directory are available 
from this bureau at pub- 
lication cost of one dollar 
per copy. Address your 
requests to address noted. 

















153 KEARNY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING FILM PRODUCER 








STEEL Motion Picture 
FLW CAWS ana REELS 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY™ 


Don't accept substitutes when you can get the very best 
- - Compco STEEL Cans and Reels, available for imme- 
diate shipment in a complete range of sizes. Write today 
for catalog sheet and price list. 


“Available on priority only, of course. 





COMMERCIAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
2253 West St. PaulAve. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Can Our Schools 
Teach the G. I. Way? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

Immediately after showing the film 
the teacher may give each pupil a 
quick 50-question multiple-choice o1 
true-false quiz to make him think 
and root vital points in mind. Ce 
tainly she rushes their aroused curi 
osity into a broader study, augment 
ing and relating each fact out of the 
past to inother until they build into 
a breathless, headlong novel of man 
kind 

Fifteen vears from now casualties 
in history books will be 


impersonal 
things 


our casualties at Kwajalein 
ight.” But if the kids see those 
casualties coming up the gangways to 
hospital ships, some walking, some on 
litters and 


were | 


ominously quiet, they 
won't seem impersonal things, to be 
let thru the head as thru a sieve, and 


social studies won't either 


Top-notch Teachers. Her 
is the 


then, 
teaching-film technique. 
With it you bring top-notch talent to 
every classroom 
writers the 


bask 


skilled teachers and 
local school budget can't 
touch, who can spend $12,000 prepa 
ing for 10 minutes of one class and 
months editing and photographing 
until each. scene and each line con 
tributes to the education 

Good films don't pile up words, as 
a lecturer may, to stumble around 
clouded thinking. Not long ago one 
film maker made a film to teach 
molecular theory. He 
University of 


help. ‘The 


tor a_ three page 


retained a 
Chicago physicist to 
physicist sent the anima 
description of the 
flow of electrons thru a condense 
The animator followed the flow up 
to the middle of page two where it 
vanished in words. He called the 
physicist 

It's simple said the physicist 
twirling his Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi keys. He picked up his chalk 
and breezed right thru—up to th 
middle of page two 

| got that far too chided the 
animator, and the pralessor got a little 
red and sat down with the description 
and started again, working very slow 
ly, with the animator watching him 
waiting. Finally the protessor looked 
up You know,” he sighed, “I've been 
teaching this wrong for twenty years 

With movies you can teach to the 
first grade biological subjects which 
otherwise must be held off until the 
tenth — until the children have the 
vocabulary to understand. You can 
plunge to the bottom of the ocean to 
study sponges and shellfish. You can 
roll back the years to the era of Creole 
dominance in New Orleans and study 
a day of packet boats, the delta coun 
try, cotton and cane plantations, and 
slavery. With time-lapse photographs 
you can study the astonishing miracle 
ol plant growth as it unfolds before 
your eyes. With animated drawings 
you can move inside a running diesel 
engine, or move inside the body to 
study the functions of the phrenic 
nerve, the pharynx and larynx, or the 
battle between white corpuscles and 
disease. You can tour anything from 
the world to the alimentary canal 
without a minute wasted tipping por 


ters, hunting some one of the party 


Be 


who has chased off after a blonde, or 
telling the doctor, shove over, Doc, so 
a fellow can see. 

Don’t compare teaching films with 
the stillborn reels of your day. And 
don’t think of them as sugar coating. 
They don’t teach geography by show- 
ing you old Charles Boyer, as the bald 
monk, chasing old Legs Dietrich across 
the sands of Arabia in gorgeous techni- 
color and little else. They're real. As 
the Army uses them they're full of 
slam-bang action and tremendous ex 
plosions and the crunch of bone. They 
make war real. 


When they showed the first-aid films 
on one basic-training class I sat in on, 
two husky men had to be carried out, 
and they went out in the approved 
wav flashed on the screen only mo- 
ments before. When film can make a 
subject so real, there won’t be many 
men who even years afterward won't 
remember how to stanch an artery or 
give traction to a splint. 

Visual-aid costs are hardly a matter 
of concern. Even with today’s small 
circulation, school films cost only $40 


a print, sound attached, and a print 
can be shown some twelve hundred 
times—less than four cents a showing. 
Rural or smalltown schools can pool 
their films to spread their range of 
subjects. Suitable projectors cost 
around 
them. 


$250. So schools can have 


Don’t Sleep. But don't think they're 
a cure-all. Don't think if you buy them 
you can turn over on the other side 
and go to sleep. For in the Army and 
Navy they are only one step in the 
basic technique of teaching by doing. 
This is an old and proved technique. 
You see it in school laboratories, in- 
ternship for doctors, and journalism 
schools that farm their students out to 
newspapers. You see it in Antioch Col- 
lege, and Bennington, where students 
spend a fourth to half their school 
year out on the job, finding them- 
selves and what they're in school for. 
You see it at lowa State College, where 
students learn farm management .by 
actually managing a good Iowa farm. 
But in the armed forces you see it 
really on the loose. 
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In the Army it’s doing everything 
to reproduce the “big push” short of 
maiming and killing. It’s whole pla 
toons advancing across a no man’s 
land under live machine-gun fire, with 
tanks charging and mines exploding 
and shells whimpering overhead. It’s 
two hundred thousand troops of all 
kinds at the Desert Training Center, 
sweating it out at 120 degrees on a 
barren wasteland of salt lakes ripped 
by jagged mountains, maneuvering for 
days on end, digging land mines, 
sleeping in jolting trucks and sleeping 
not at all. It’s contriving such torture 
chambers as the Lunk Trainer, which 
trains you to concentrate on staff work 
in a slit trench in the black of the 
night. Concentrate with sudden blasts 
of sand and rain and the sickish stench 
of gangrene in your face; with heavy 
shellfire rocking the ground; with tele- 
phones sticky with a red mucilaginous 
coating that slimes your hands and 
maps; with blinding flashes of light and 
the screams and thrashing of the 
wounded dinning in your brain. 

You see it, and it makes you wonder 
if our schools might not be more in- 
genious and hell-bent with it if they 
too had to make “damn sure no boy's 
ghost will ever say, ‘If your training 
program had only done its job.’’ 


Bloodied Nose. Perhaps the an- 
swer to that is uncertain. But on an- 
other point there is no uncertainty. 
\rmed-force training has at least 
bloodied the nose of two practices no 
one has ever liked yet never did much 
about. One is the practice of limiting 
higher education to those who can 
buy it, not to those who can profit 
from it. The other is shoveling all chil- 
dren into pretty much the same mill 
regardless of their aptitudes and in- 
tellects. 

Bert and George may both be aver- 
age. Good, healthy, normal kids. But 
Bert may have three to four times as 
much natural aptitude along given 
lines as George. Yet our schools push 
them along together; and the tragedy 
is that they gear their 


4 


teaching to 
George 

The Quiz Kids are samples of what 
can be done with bright kids with lots 
of aptitude for certain things. Back of 
each, investigators hunting new pro- 
gram talent find, is some unusually in- 
terested grown-up who encourages and 
stimulates the youngster. Back of 
mathematical whiz Richard Williams 
is a mechanical-engineering father 
who brings his engineering problems 
home and asks his sons to solve them. 
\s a result, Dick was doing high-school 
math at seven; and twiddling his 
thumbs in school while the others 
studied the multiplication tables. 

Even within an individual the most 
pronounced aptitude is sometimes 
three times as strong as the least pro 
nounced. Many a potentially good 
machinist makes himself into a poor 
chemist, nagged by failure and the 
frustration that festers when a strong 
aptitude goes unused. And our schools 
have often helped make him what he 
is by giving him eight years of the 
wrong kind of education rather than 
eight hours of competent psychological 
guidance. 


Developed New Tests. What the 
armed forces have done about this is 
develop a whole new series of tools- 
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Can Our Schools 
reach the G. I. Way? 
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more than two hundred comprehen- 
to- determine what an indi- 
vidual is most suited for. Developed 
them, and then applied them in a 
mass effort no one had ever tackled 
before. They have screened eleven 
million men something the way a fruit 
grower screens peaches; some are best 
for drying, some for brandy, some for 
home canning, some for the specialty 
trade, some for nothing at all. They 
screened out the youngsters best able 
to profit from a technical education 
and sent them to college, expenses 
paid; for war demands technical men. 
They screened out others and sent 
them to technicians’ schools; others to 
othcer-candidate schools; others, like 
Fernandez, the illiterate litthe Mexi 
cano, to special-training troops. 


sive tests 


In the colleges, working with a select 
group not held back by dullards and 
goldfish swallowers attending college 
because it’s an economic privilege, the 
professors are pouring it on. They've 
stepped up the credit hours of work 
from the normal 16 and 18 to as high 
as 26. In the tank technicians’ school 
they cut training time from nine 
months to nine weeks—partially with 
teaching techniques and partially by 
selecting only the reasonably apt in 
the beginning and then further group- 
ing the fast learning with fast learn 
ing 

The result of this may be profound. 
It's likely that one day there'll be 
physicians, psychologists, and physi- 
ologists to diagnose your child’s apti- 
tudes and capacities. Schools will not 
try to make engineers out of artists. 
They'll stimulate the quick to learn 
and speed them along. They'll not 
hold them back in a system geared to 
keeping the lunk-heads in school until 
they're 16. 


Perhaps colleges will be open to all 
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who have the native ability to profit 
from them. In a message to Parliament 
last year Prime Minister Churchill 
said, “Nobody who can take advan- 
tage of higher education should be 
denied this chance. You cannot con- 
duct a modern community except 
with an adequate supply of persons 
upon whose education, whether hu- 
manitarian, technical, or scientific, 
much time and money have 
spent.” 


been 


Is It Education? Now 
argue that drawing parallels between 
Army and school teaching is no good. 
Ihe armed forces are training men, 
not educating them. Heaven save us 
from that. Already the University of 
California offers courses in elementary 
and intermediate ice-skating. In the 
end you have nothing but sleek, well 
tubbed animals with money in their 
pockets and nothing in their heads. 
Instead, schools must teach students 
to think. Strengthen their wits. Disci- 
pline their minds. 

Naturally. But making a subject 
hard to master by vacuous teaching 
gives it no superior disciplinary value. 
The old theory of formal discipline 
held that study of geometry developed 
the “reasoning powers’; Latin the 
ability to roll them in the aisles with 
English; laboratory science the 
“powers to observe.”” But now we know 
myth. Only when the 
student is brought to understand the 


one can 


this is mostly 


subject, only when he sees its relation 
ships to other things, only, in short, 
when the teaching is tops, does the 
transfer take place. And not very 
strongly even then. 

One thing is certain. Either we help 
improve education this way or we find 
another way. The old education isn't 
enough. We're befuddled, beset with 
strikes and race riots, with economics 
we can’t understand, with zoot-suiters 
and empty-headed girls squealing in 
ecstasy at the sight and sound of Frank 
Sinatra. We're bedeviled with science 
and technology that 
promised land or blow us right back 
into savagery. All the world is becom- 
ing one village street from Edinburgh 
to Chungking, and we're faced with 


can build us a 


new world problems that are astrono- 
mical, deep-rooted in historical ten 
sions, full of cross-currents and whirl 
pools and hate. And what do we 
know of them? We know that Holland 
is a place of pretty tulip bulbs and 
dikes and windmills, a place where a 
little boy saves the country by stick 
ing his finger in a hole in the dike, a 
place where the queen tries and tries 
and just has baby girls. 


Knowing that little never was 
enough. Remember all those little 


kids who went off to school just a few 
years ago, chirping happy little songs, 
chin up and eyes bright, trusting us? 
Hardly before they grew up we sent 
them off again—this time to crawl on 
their bellies under 
hug the ground thru nights violent 
with butchery and pain; this time to 


barbed wire and 


leave behind them in blackened wheat 


fields and bloody mountains a twisted: 


trail of burned-out tanks and broken 
guns and boys who wanted so much 
to see the rich 
once again. 


farm lands of home 
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HE DEVELOPMENT within recent 
years of the training and edu- 


cational sound film as an 
invaluable teaching and _ learning 


aid has been as rapid as it has 
been encouraging. Today few edu- 
cators will deny that the 
picture has earned a distinct place 


motion 


in any educational program, that it 
contribution to offer which 
makes it an indispensable part of 


has a 


any educational system worthy of 
The 
spread use of training films for the 
armed services, and the instructional 


the name _ progressive. wide- 


documentaries 
produced for and by the various 


and inspirational 
government agencies has further ac- 
cented the value of the screen as 
an educational force. 

LimITLEss PossiBILiTiEs CITED 

\ medium which was approached 
with some hesitancy and skepticism 
not too many years ago, is now 
limitless 


requires no 


recognized as possessing 


And it 


great amount of vision to predict 


pe »ssibilities. 


that the use of audio-visual aids as 
an educational agency is, as nothing 
the position 
will hold after the war. 
About the only limitation placed on 


today compared to 


which they 


a camera is the imagination of the 
man using it. 

However, despite the technical 
improvements on equipment and in 
studio production methods, many 
recent training films reveal certain 
defects which indicate the necessity 
for a more critical supervision of 
details on the part of those- respon- 
sible for production. The slighting 
of any one phase in a medium as 
closely-knit as a sound picture will 
naturally impair the merit of the fin- 
ished product. It is the purpose of 
this article to discuss just one aspect, 
which is far often 
neglected (and with damaging con- 
the voice of the nar- 
rator or commentator. 


an item too 


sequences ) : 


Poor Detivery DAMAGING 

Why greater care has not been 
exercised—in too many instances— 
in the selection of the voice for a 
training film is extremely difficult 
to understand. It may be a moot 
point whether a good narrator ever 
actually enhanced the quality of a 
poor picture; but unfortunately, 
some excellent films have been irre- 
trievably damaged in effectiveness, 
so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, by the poor delivery of the 
narration. 

Considering the varied use and 
wide distribution for which the 
average educational sound picture 
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THE VOICE AND THE TRAINING FILM 


By RAYMOND W. TYSON 


Assistant Professor of Speech, Pennsylvania State College 


is designed, it would appear that a 
great deal more discrimination could 
be evidenced in the selection of the 
proper The informational 
value of too many good films 


voice. 
good 
from the standpoint of subject mat- 
ter, writing, photography and direc- 
tion—has been weakened by using a 
voice either unacceptable in quality 
or one not suited to the content of 
the picture. 


NARRATOR'S ROLE Is VITAL 


The role of narrator is important, 
and this position of importance in- 
creases with certain types of pic- 
tures. He is not, the 
dominant factor in the production 


how ever, 





the 
majority of audio-visual aids the 


scheme of things. In great 


voice should be analogous to that of 


scene designer in the theatre. The 
scene designer is a supplementary 
agent in a theatrical production. He 


gives color and atmosphere; he aids 
in establishing mood and in develop- 
ing the illusion of reality. His func- 
tion is purely that of a cooperative 
When 


on a dramatic production and the 


agent. the curtain goes up 
audience expresses audible satisfac- 
tion or contempt with the setting, 
the designer has failed in his artistic 
obligation. A good stage setting is 
one which is such an integral part 
of the performance that it does not 
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call attention to itself; it does not 
intrude during the performance. 
Much the same can be said of the 
proper voice for a sound film: it 
not call itself; 
it does not intrude. The right type 


does attention to 
of voice for a film should be so in- 
timately associated with the visual 
content that it is not noticed. 

Since subject matter is the all- 
important thing, the visual element 
should carry the burden of exposi- 
tion. The 
between the screen and the audience. 


voice should never get 
When that occurs, when an audience 
begins to take cognizance of the 
narrator, either because of inferior 
vocal quality or reading ability, or 
because of an over-dramatic empha- 
sis, the audio factor has infringed 
upon the province of the visual. The 
basic purpose of the narrator is to 
contribute a greater degree of co- 
the visual content, to 
high light the informational matter 
on the screen. 


herence to 


Any vocal character- 
istic or delivery mannerism which 
weakens this purpose has no place 
in film narration. 
Watcu THESE FAULTs 

It is obviously impossible to stress 
any especial style of delivery. The 
character of the film will determine 
And it is 
just as obvious that such speech 


that, or certainly should. 


irregularities as the following have 
absolutely no place in the speaking 
equipment of commentators: voices 
of high pitch or with a trace of 
nasality, excessive sibilance, voices 
faulty 


habits, slovenly articulation in which 


characterized by breathing 


certain sounds are mutilated or 


omitted, or in which sound sub- 
stitutions occur. voices characterized 
by a too precise enunciation which 
sounds as if the utterance might be 
effort, dialect which 
indicate particular localities, errors 
of pronunciation, lack of inflectional 
variety which results in a monotone, 


an traces of 


and poor reading which results too 
often in misplaced emphasis or over 
emphasis. 

To be sure the above defects are 
not common characteristics heard in 
the voices of professional narrators 
But that 


or commentators. such 


(CONTINUED ON THE Next Pace) 








(CONTINUED FROM PREvious Pace) 
speech deficiencies are heard among 
professionals is a matter which de- 
fies explanation. One does not have 
to have an over-sensitive ear to catch 
them. And in the efforts of many 
amateur narrators such incongrui- 
ties are far more common than they 
should be. Among professionals cer- 
tain vocal mannerisms and styles of 
delivery are frequently heard which 
are decided irritations to the gen- 
eral public and which therefore 
assume all the proportions of a 


distraction. 
OTHER COMMON ERRORS 


One is the high-pressure selling 
approach. It goes without saying 
that there is no place in educational 
sound pictures, or any other kind 
for that matter, for the tired voice 
or the voice that manifests apathy 
or indifference. But on the other 
hand, one may well question the 
advisability of having a narrator 
adopt the animation of the radio 
announcer delivering a commercial. 
lend 
to the pace of a production. But a 
firm, conversational type of speak- 
sufficient for all 
explanatory purposes. 


It is true that the voice can 


‘ing is usually 

It is not the job of the narrator 
to sell the picture. If it is a good 
picture and supplies a definite need, 
it will sell; if it is a poor produc- 
tion there is certainly nothing the 
voice can do about it 
haps to make it worse. 


except per- 


SHUN THE Heavy DRAMA 


Most commentators should be very 
dramatic 
kinds of 
permit a 
letitude in this 


wary of emotional and 


readings. Certain docu- 


mentaries much greater 
than the 


straight training or educational film; 


respect 


but the handling of such an assign- 
ment should be marked by consider- 
able The 
picture critic for TIME in his review 
of the Army’s film, Prelude to War, 
expressed an opinion which is any- 


discrimination. motion 


thing but uncommon among audi- 
ences when he wrote: “Among the 
film’s serious faults are the com- 


mentators’ voices too often as 
soapy and unctuous as the average 
in such assignments.” 

Any type of diction which bears 
the stamp of affectation to the aver- 
age American ear has a very ques- 
tionable place in film narration. On 
this score, Southern British speech, 
or the American brand of it, can be 
fatal to the success of many pictures. 
Stage diction falls into this same 
The dialects of New 
England and the South, although 
representative of the best in Amer- 
ican English, should be used spar- 
ingly for the audio end of educa- 


category. 


THE VOICE & TRAINING FILMS 


tional pictures. These dialects are 
not spoken by the majority of 
Americans. 


Say Ir 1n Goop AMERICANESE 


What is known as General Amer- 
ican speech is, by and large, the 
safest kind of diction for the voice 
to possess. General American speech 
is spoken by over ninety million 
persons in this country and Canada, 
and it is the prevailing type of 
speech now desired by the radio net- 
works. Any brand of speech which 
strikes the general ear as being 
something of a deviation from the 
norm has a doubtful place for screen 
narration regardless of how compe- 
tent the writing may be. 

Rate of speaking is a factor which 
calls for special consideration. The 
narrator can be of great help in con- 


tributing to the pace of a film, But 
the rate must not be too rapid. A 
rapid rate of delivery can place a 
strain on an audience in their efforts 
to assimilate the information. This 
is particularly true with the film in 
which the narrator is supplement- 
ing the instructional aspects of the 
screen. 
TaKE A Tip From THE ARMY 


This writer has talked to scores 
of service men who at one time or 
another were given large dosages of 
training films. Their common crit- 
icism is that too often the rate of 
speech delivery was too fast to 
enable them to absorb the informa- 
tional merits of those pictures which 
needed the informative assistance of 
the narrator. It is recognized, of 
course, that in many cases the com- 
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but how well. 
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LIKE many other producers, we have 
been over our heads the past two 
years in war work . . . making training 
films for the Armed Forces, United States 
Office of Education and essential indus- 
try. In spite of this high pressure, we 
have held to a basic working principle 
of twenty years standing—not how many 
PHOTOGRAPHY that 
tells a dramatic story . . 
that has established a standard in the 
. SPECIAL EFFECTS that 
enliven and point up the basic idea. We 
are continuing, also, our development 
work in such specialized fields as THREE- 
DIMENSIONAL picturization. 
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mentator has no choice in this mat- 
ter. He must submit to the demands 
of the other factors of production. 
But the director should see to it 
that the script is more carefully 
edited for delivery purposes. 

Too much attention cannot be 
given to the choice of voice and to 
the delivery of narration for educa- 
tional sound pictures. More and 
more are the movies going to serve 
as visual textbooks to aid in the 
training of technicians for the re- 
construction period and to assist the 
people of all lands to take advan- 
tage of the scientific advances which 
are being made in this modern 
world. 

We Know Wuart We LiKe 

The American people as a whole 
are speech conscious to an amazing 
degree. American audiences, after 
about twenty years of radio listen- 
ing and going to the movies, have 
developed a keen appreciation of 
what constitutes good speech and 
acceptable diction. This is true even 
among those persons whose own 
speech lacks the basic attributes of 
standard speech quality. American 
audiences are the most critical in 
the world, and it is a safe predic- 
tion that they will continue to de- 
mand the best, be it of a theatrical 
or non-theatrical nature. The edu- 
cational sound film is too important 
an adjunct of modern education to 
permit the slighting of any one fac- 
tor of production. 


New S.V.E. Slidefilm 

* A new 33-frame slidefilm on the 
proper techniques for using the 
S.V.E. Slide Binder has been an- 
nounced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. It will 
be furnished free to those in charge 
of visual instruction departments or 
courses, and to others who are using 
the binders regularly. 

The slidefilm presents the few 
common tools required for using 
this simple and safe binder—scis- 
sors, brushes, water container, blot- 
ter and soft cloth. It next shows the 
proper steps in removing Koda- 
chromes from their mounts for bind- 
ing. This is followed by instruc- 
tions for the proper cutting apart 
of double-frame prints for binding. 

The next sequence follows each 
step of the process of binding, to 
achieve the desired protection of the 
film from dust and moisture. The 
same procedure is followed for 
either double- or single-frame slide 
mounting in the regular binder, ex- 
cept for the addition of the single- 
frame mask. This is also the pro- 
cedure used to bind films of bantam 
size in the special bantam binders. 
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Projectors 
NOW AVAILABLE 


These projectors for slides and slidefilms are playing a vital role in the swift 
training of war workers and our fighting forces. Recent releases by the War 
Production Board make some S.V.E. Projectors available for essential civilian 
uses. These S.V.E. Projector Models include the Tri-Purpose AAA and DD; 
the AK Miniature for 2” x 2” slides; and Models Q, F and G, which project 
slidefilms only and are useful for industrial and commercial purposes. 

Details regarding the procedure for purchasing this equipment will be 


furnished promptly on request. 
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